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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW 


ECRET atomic talks by Canada, France, the Soviet 

Union, United Kingdom and United States, as a 
sub-committee of the Disarmament Commission, were 
proposed to the Commission by Britain on April 9. Sup- 
port was expressed immediately by Brazil, France, Tur- 
key and the United States. The Soviet Union promised 
careful study. 

The Commission 
had been virtually 
inactive for eighteen 
months. Last No- 
vember, the General 
Assembly suggested 
that it study the de- 
sirability of estab- 

; lishing a sub-com- 
mittee of the powers principally involved to seek in 
private an acceptable program of disarmament and have 
a report ready by September 1. 

In his address to the Assembly in December, President 
Eisenhower suggested that the sub-committee study his 
proposal for an international atomic pool for peaceful 
purposes; and the Big Four Foreign Ministers, meeting 
in Berlin in February, agreed to hold an exchange of 
views to promote a successful solution as provided for 
in the Assembly’s resolution. 

Concern over recent hydrogen bomb tests has subse- 
quently been expressed in various quarters, and one 
United Nations Member, India, has officially proposed a 
standstill agreement to stop test explosions of nuclear 
weapons pending international agreement on disarma- 
ment and atomic control. 

France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
asked for the resumed meetings of the Disarmament 
Commission.: Along with the representative of the Soviet 
Union, their spokesmen at the April 9 meeting stressed 
the seriousness of the situation in view of the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb. The British proposal would 
ask the projected sub-committee to report by July 15. 


Last November 24 the Security Council reminded both 
Israel and Jordan of their obligations to prevent all acts 
of violence on either side of the armistice demarcation 
line. On April 8, however, when it met to take up a new 
series of complaints by one neighbor against the other, it 
faced a deteriorating situation in which Israel-Jordan 
tension had mounted seriously. 


Only a few days before—on March 29—several mem- 
bers of the Council had expressed a growing sense of 
Security Council frustration in dealing with matters con- 

nected with the Palestine question and 
had indicated grave concern for the future. 


That occasion was the rejection of a New Zealand- 
sponsored draft resolution calling on Egypt to comply 
with a 1951 call to terminate restrictions on shipping 
through the Suez Canal. It was vetoed by the Soviet 
Union. Countering fears that the Council was being re- 
duced to impotence, the U.S.S.R.’s Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 


contended that his veto actually had safeguarded the 
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authority of the Council, rather than impaired it, as others 
had charged. 

Earlier, on January 22, a negative Soviet Union vote 
was also the cause of the non-adoption of a joint Ameri- 
can-British-French proposal regarding Syria’s complaint 
against Israel concerning work on a Jordan River canal 
project in the demilitarized zone. 

Another development in the uneasy situation came on 
March 24, after an exchange of correspondence, extend- 
ing over four months, in which Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold attempted to convoke a conference, at 
Israel’s request, to improve the functioning of the Israel- 
Jordan armistice, Mr. Hammarskjold announced, in view 
of Jordan’s opposition, that, for the time being, he was 
not warranted in pursuing the matter any further. 


Jordan’s refusal to attend the conference was the sub- 
ject of one of Israel’s complaints on the Council’s pro- 
visional agenda for the meeting of April 8. Among others 
was an armed attack on a bus near Scorpion Passx@n 
March 17. On the other hand, on behalf of Jordan—not 
a Member of the United Nations—Lebanon complained 
of an armed attack on Nahhalin Village on March 28-29. 


The Council did not even adopt its agenda at that 
meeting, however, for a debate developed on whether it 
should not engage in a thorough discussion of the whole 
problem rather than such individual complaints separately. 
The next meeting was scheduled for April 12. 


The Economic and Social Council has completed de- 
bate on the report of the Technical Assistance Committee 
on the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance and 
endorsed three proposals on the subject. Two relate to 
financial procedures and alternative systems 
of allocating funds. The last concerns the 
system of regular reports of the Technical 
Assistance Board. The Council decided on April 6 to 
withdraw consultative status in category B from the 
Women’s International Democratic Federation. The ac- 
tion was recommended by the Committee on Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations. The vote was nine to five, with 
four abstentions. Among other matters on which the 
Council adopted resolutions are: A Protocol on a Uni- 
form System of Road Signs; a Convention on the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (see 
below); reports of specialized agencies and studies of 
internal migration (referred to the Population Commis- 
sion). 


Economic and 
Social Council 


A confidential list of communications alleging viola- 
tions of human rights is regularly submitted to the Human 
Rights Commission meeting in closed session. The cur- 
rent list contairied summaries of or references to 9,524 
communications received between March 13 
and December 31, 1953. The great majority, 
7,850, alleged violations of freedom of religion and 1,343 
violations of human rights on political grounds. Under 
present procedure, neither the Commission nor any other 
United Nations organ has the power to act on alleged 


(Continued on page 336) 


Human Rights 
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THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, Dag Hammarskjold, in addressing the opening meeting of the Economic and Social Council, made specific references to 
a review which he is conducting of the work of the United Nations Secretariat. Seen on Mr. Hammarskjold’s right is Assistant Secretary-General 
Guillaume Georges-Picot, on the left is Ambassador Juan |, Cooke, of Argentina, who was elected the 1954 President of the Council. 


World’s Economic and Social Ills 
Hamper Efforts for Lasting Peace 


HE causcs of international antag- 

onisms and disputes are primarily 
economic and social and it will be very 
difficult to ensure international peace 
so long as the world’s economic and 
social ills remain unsolved. These 
points were stressed by Juan I. Cooke, 
of Argentina, the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in an opening address to the Coun- 
cil, which began its seventeenth session 
at Headquarters on March 30. 

Dr. Cooke, who was elected the 
1954 President of the Council by accla- 
mation, noted that there had been a 
larger area of agreement at recent 
sessions in the Council’s consideration 
of various problems, He believed that 
although members were not yet en- 
tirely in accord as to the methods to be 
adopted, they were unanimous in rec- 
ognizing that the most urgent and im- 
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portant problem was that of economic 
and technical assistance to the under- 
developed countries. Programs of as- 
sistance of that kind were not acts of 
international charity; they were also 
necessary to the attainment of the Or- 
ganization’s purposes and in the mutual 
interest of the nations. Only by intelli- 
gent, dynamic and sometimes bold ac- 
tion would it be possible to prevent a 
worsening of the evils which beset the 
peoples of the under-developed coun- 
tries from leading them to desperate 
acts from which the rest of the world 
would suffer. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE After emphasiz- 
ing the technical responsibilities of the 
Council, Dr. Cooke said that despite 
the laudable action for technical assist- 
ance already undertaken internation- 
ally, regionally, and through bilateral 


agreements, the present structure of 
the world tended to widen the gulf be- 
tween the under-developed and the 
advanced countries. The co-operative 
spirit behind such efforts deserved 
praise; but the results so far obtained 
made it possible to satisfy only a frac- 
tion of the need. At the best, economic 
development must be a long and deli- 
cate process which would not bring 
about a complete economic and social 
levelling between nations of different 
traditions, customs and religious be- 
liefs. It was thus necessary to seek, 
through economic development, to put 
the resources of the under-developed 
countries to the fullest use as a means 
of assisting them to raise their standard 
of living while respecting the way of 
life which they had chosen and in- 
tended to maintain. 
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It seemed generally recognized that 
development of the economically least 
developed regions was an essential con- 
dition to world economic stability. The 
advanced countries were not yet giving 
that interdependence sufficient weight 
in the formation of their economic 
policy; doubtless their attention was 
engaged with other, more pressing in- 
ternal or international problems but 
the impetus needed to overcome the 
prevailing inertia was lacking. 

Accordingly, the Council’s President 
felt that there was a need to emphasize 
again the close and increasing economic 
interdependence of all nations. That 
interdependence meant different things 
to different states. To the most vulner- 
able among them it might manifest 
itself as a threat to the very stability 
of their economy; the most advanced 
countries, on the other hand, usually 
found it a source of increased influence. 

In conclusion. Dr. Cooke said that 
between the two extremes of scepticism 
and Utopian idealism, the wise course 
was to attempt to deal with the reali- 
ties. The Council should shape its ac- 
tion accordingly, in the clear knowl- 
edge that, while there was no panacea 
for the ills of the universe, co-operative 
effort was.the best means of bringing 
common aspirations to fruitation. 


OFFICERS In the absence of the retiring 
President, Raymond Scheyven, of Bel- 
gium, the Council’s session was for- 
mally opened by Guillaume Georges- 
Picot, Assistant Secretary-Genera] in 
charge of the United Nations Depart- 
ments of Economic and Social Affairs. 
Following the election of its new Presi- 
dent the Council, also by acclamation, 
elected Sir Douglas Copland, of Aus- 
tralia, and Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, as First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dents for the year. 


VISA. QUESTION Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of the United States, spoke briefly 
on the question of the issue of United 
States visas to the representatives of 
certain non-governmental organizations 
attending the Council’s session. Mr. 
Lodge said that only one entry visa re- 
quested had been refused by the United 
States authorities, on the grounds that 
the applicant, Iraj Eskendary, of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
had been sentenced to death for con- 
spiracy to murder the Shah of Iran, 
and was therefore “a fugitive from 
justice.” 

Mr. Lodge claimed that the United 
States record on the visa question was 
in sharp contrast with that of the 
Soviet Union. He recalled that in 1947 
it was proposed that an official body 
established by the Economic and So- 
cial Council, go to the Soviet Union 
to assess war damage for the purpose 
of aiding in the reconstruction of the 
Soviet economy. The Soviet Union did 
not issue visas for this group which 
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Was not composed of so-called non- 
governmental representatives but of re- 
sponsible government representatives, 
selected by the United Nations. The 
group had had to return to the head- 
quarters of the United Nations, then 
at Lake Success, with a major portion 
of its task not accomplished. Mr. 
Lodge then emphasized that the Head- 
quarters Agreement did not contem- 
plate “the admission of desperadoes 
and triggermen.” 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S STATEMENT At its 
opening meeting the Council also heard 
a statement by the Secretary-General, 
Dag Hammarskjold, who referred to 
the comprehensie review of the work 
of the Secretariat undertaken by him 
at the request of the General Assembly. 
Such a review, said Mr. Hammarskjold, 
had to be undertaken from three differ- 
ent angles: First, there was what might 
be called pure “rationalization”’—en- 
suring that a given volume of work 
could be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of manpower. Secondly, there 
was the need for ensuring the maxi- 
mum degree of flexibility in the use of 
staff both within and among the vari- 
ous organizational units. It was already 
clear that in both of these directions 
much could be done to improve the 
present situation in the Secretariat. It 
was, however, the third angle of ap- 
proach which most obviously con- 
cerned the Council, namely a review 
of the substantive tasks falling upon 
the Secretariat. Without such an ex- 
amination of the substantive work to 
be performed, the possibilities of 
streamlining the staff leading to sub- 
stantial economies were bound to be 
quite limited. 


The survey of the substantive tasks 
of the Economic and Social Affairs De- 
partments was being made in the light 
of the directives and the decisions of 
the Council concerning programs, pri- 
orities, and the concentration of efforts 
and resources( and more particularly 
criteria for priorities drawn up by the 
Council), as also of the General As- 
sembly’s resolutions on the control of 
documentation. 


DIRECT AID TO GOVERNMENTS While not 
anticipating the concrete recommenda- 
tions which he intended to submit to 
the Council’s next session, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said these would tend to- 
ward placing an even greater emphasis 
on direct aid to governments in eco- 
nomic and social development, as well 
as toward work immediately connected 
with formulating economic and social 


policy rather than with pure research 


of factual compilation. The Secretary- 
General felt that certain projects with 
which the Secretariat is charged under 
decisions of the Council would be dif- 
ficult to justify fully by reference to 
the Council’s criteria or its list of pro- 


gram priorities; furthermore, that the 
volume of documentation at present 
furnished to the Council could be con- 
siderably reduced without adverse 
effect on the Council’s work. 


On the organizational side, provision 
would be made for a formal union of 
the Economic and Social Affairs De- 
partments in a single Department; or 
a closer concentration within that De- 
partment of policy direction and co- 
ordination of the economic and social 
work of the Secretariat as a whole; for 
a closer co-ordination between the 
work of the Department and that of the 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
as well as between the work performed 
at Headquarters and by the regional 
economic commissions; for the diver- 
sion, in so far as might be practicable, 
of the preparation of special technical 
studies to appropriate international, 
governmental and non-governmental 
institutions to the end that the Secre- 
tariat, with its limited resources, might 
concentrate on its main concerns; for 
the reduction of the proportion of staff 
engaged exclusively in purely adminis- 
strative work; and for staff adjustments 
justified by a limitation of the volume 
and number of reports and publica- 
tions emanating from the Secretariat to 
what was strictly necessary for the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities, 


RATIONALIZATION OF WORK Mr. Ham- 
marskjold added that recommendations 
might also be made in the interest of a 
rationalization of the work now being 
performed partly at Headquarters and 
partly in Geneva, for the transfer of 
one or more units of the Economic and 
Social Affairs Departments to the Eu- 
ropean Office of the United Nations. 
In conclusion, the Secretary-General 
said he counted heavily on the Coun- 
cil to facilitate the discharge of the 
tasks laid upon him by the General 
Assembly in respect both of Secretariat 
organization and the control and limi- 
tation of documentztion, The Council 
could count on him to do his utmost 
so to plan the organization of the staff 
as to afford to it and its subsidiary 
organs the maximum of support and 
assistance in carrying out its responsi- 
bilities under the Charter. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL In considering its 27- 
point provisional agenda the Council 
debated a U.S.S.R. proposal for the in- 
clusion of an additional item, concern- 
ing the removal of obstacles to interna- 
tional trade and means of developing 
international economic relations. Intro- 
ducing this proposal Semyon K. Tsar- 
apkin stressed the vital importance of 
the issue and its direct relationship 
with the Council’s obligations under 
the Charter. 


While recognizing the importance 
of removing obstacles to world trade 
(Continued on page 332) 
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Commussion to Assay Reports on 


Global Control of Narcotics Traffic 


FTER 45 years of organized strug- 

gle against the abuse of, narcotic 
drugs throughout the world, and in 
spite of the pioneer work done by the 
League of Nations, the situation re- 
mains serious and gives no reason for 
any relaxation in the campaigns against 
illicit traffic. New and more drastic 
measures are being employed to com- 
bat the illicit trade, causing smugglers 
to exercise still greater caution and use 
craftier methods in getting opium, 
heroin, cocaine and other illicit nar- 
cotics across frontiers and into the 
hands of dope peddlers in the “re- 
ceiving countries.” 

For instance, anti-narcotic squads 
have found raw opium concealed in 
salted fish, in the false bottoms of 
metal cans containing live goldfish, in- 
side baked bread, in tins of cooking 
fat, in shoes with false soles, and in 
the hollow halves of walnuts in gift 
packages. Hiding places aboard luxury 
liners and tramp steamers are still fre- 
quently used by smugglers but they 
also are making increasing use of air- 
liners. 


HIGHER PRICES Another trend is that 
higher prices are being paid on the 
illicit markets in some countries. In 
France, for example, refined opium in 
1952 fetched as much as $429 per 
kilogramme, while morphine and 
heroin were sold at about $4.57 per 
gramme and often even higher. 


These and other details of the cease- 
less war on the traffic in illicit narcotics 
are given in the latest annual and 
seizure reports submitted by govern- 
ments to the United Nations. The re- 
ports, covering activities in 1952, have 
been furnished by the governments of 
58 sovereign states and 67 territories, 
and will be considered by the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs at its ninth 
session, scheduled to open at United 
Nations Headquarters on April 19. 

Some indication of the stepped-up 
campaigns against illicit drug traffic is 
given in the following summaries from 
some of the governmental reports. 


MEXICO USES TROOPS Mexico’s annual 
report reveals that the campaign 
against clandestine poppy production 
in the country and against illicit drug 
traffic in general has been intensified 
with appreciable results. The intensive 
phase of this campaign occurs in win- 
ter and is directed against the planting 
and cultivation of the opium poppy 
which is grown in the north-west of 
the country. There was no change in 
the tactics of the clandestine poppy 
growers. A decrease in poppy cultiva- 
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tion was noted in the states of Chi- 
huahua and Durango, such cultivation 
being concentrated in the north-east- 
ern areas of the state of Sinaloa where 
the poppy is cultivated in the canyons 
and on the slopes of mountains. 


The execution, organization and de- 
velopment of the Mexican campaign is 
centralized in the Office of the Pro- 
curator-General of the Republic. 
Larger detachments of Federal Judicial 
Police were sent out this year. Ten 
groups, composed of two agents each, 
set up headquarters in the city of Culi- 
acan, and were supported by three 
hundred troops under the command of 
army officers. These units, equipped 
with modern radio communication ap- 
paratus, were further assisted by fighter 
aircraft supplied by the Mexican Air 
Force. 


PLANTATIONS DESTROYED As a result of 
the intensive phase of the campaign 
against poppy-growing, 615 poppy 
plantations with a total area of 3,684,- 
297 square metres were destroyed. It 
is believed that clandestine cultivation 
was being fostered by international 
gangs which encourage illicit activities 
among the rural population of the re- 
gions where poppies are grown; that 
the opium so produced is not consumed 
in Mexico and its production was at- 
tributable to foreign demand; and that 
illicit production will not disappear al- 
together until these international gangs 
have been broken up and the demand 
from abroad for this drug has been 
eliminated. 


NARCOTICS AND CRIME The annual re- 
port of the United States declares that 
there was a very substantial increase in 
the amount of narcotic drugs seized 
during the year. Most of this was with 
respect to heroin and smoking opium, 
and the increase was noted both in- 
ternally and at ports and borders. Prac- 
tically all the smoking opium seized 
came from Mexico. There was also an 
increase in the quantity of marihuana 
(Indian Hemp) seized. 

The United States cites the close 
connection between marihuana. smok- 
ing and crime, In one case four youths, 
the youngest 16 years of age, robbed 
and murdered a filling station attend- 
ant. They admitted having smoked 
marihuana just prior to the crime. Dur- 
ing the trial for murder, a defence ef- 
fort was made to show that they 
should not be found guilty because 
they were so strongly under the influ- 
ence of marihuana that they did not 
know what they were doing. The jury 
refused to accept this and found them 


all guilty of murder in the first degree. 
In another case the accused, who was 
arrested for armed robbery, admitted 
to being a long-time marihuana smoker 
and having committed crimes while 
under the influence of the drug. 


The United States disclosed “a 
rather large” increase in the quantity 
of heroin seized during 1952. Of the 
total confiscated, approximately 92 per 
cent was seized in the internal traffic, 
while 8 per cent was seized at ports 
and borders. 


HEAVY JAPANESE TRAFFIC Despite the 
numerous seizures reported the smug- 
gling in illicit drugs, particularly 
opium, continued on a large scale in 
several Far Eastern countries, notably 
Japan. Here, according to the govern- 
ment’s report, narcotics violations be- 
came “more complex” in 1952, Nar- 
cotics, said the report, were an easy 
means for obtaining profits and, for 
the purpose of meeting the demand by 
addicts in Japan, some foreigners, par- 
ticularly Chinese, have invested heavy 
funds in the well organized illicit traf- 
fic. Recently, narcotics have been sent 
by air-mail. 


FROM KOREA Smuggling from the 
Asiatic mainland was of major signi- 
ficance according to the report. With 
the increase of shipping in Japanese 
ports and the development cf air lines, 
smuggling from Hong Kong by ships 
or aircraft increased. Smuggling from 
Korea has again become active and 
narcotics have been shipped from the 
Wonsan and Rajin areas to the regions 
in Japan where the coastline is not 
well guarded, such as the coast of the 
Japan Sea, Hokkaido and North 
Kyushu. Tsushima Island, which lies 
between Kyushu and Korea, is known 
to be a base for smugglers and stow- 
aways. Ships used in this traffic are 
mostly small boats of about 20 tons. 
Current violations in Japan indicate 
that the traffic has acquired the aspects 
of organized crime, like gambling and 
prostitution. The activities of peddlers 
are most noticeable in large cities, 
where addicts congregate, and in the 
vicinity of the Stationary Forces 
camps. The greater part of the illicit 
narcotics were brought to Japan from 
China through Korea or directly. 
Recently violations of narcotic laws 
and the activities of peddlers increased 
in the vicinity of the Stationary Forces 
camps. Chinese and Korean peddlers 
utilized prostitutes, pedi-cab drivers 
and shoeblacks for this traffic; more 
recently, such activities were more for 
strategic purposes than for profit. 
During the year, there were 1,190 
violations of the Narcotic Control 
Law, in which 1,642 persons (1,259 
men and 383 women) were involved. 
Of the latter, 885 persons were ar- 
rested by narcotic agents, 620 by 
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police and Customs agents and 137 by 
the police in co-operation with C.I.D. 
agents of the United States Forces. 
HONG KONG TRAFFIC Hong Kong again 
reported considerable illicit _ traffic, 
which was predominantly concerned 
with opium. 

With the closing of the land fron- 
tier of Hong Kong and China, and a 
considerable reduction in junk traffic 
with the mainland, it might have been 
thought that a steep decline in seizures 
of raw opium would have resulted. On 
the contrary, more raw opium was 
confiscated in 1952 than in 1951. 

The largest single seizure of raw 
opium was 488 kg., found on board 
the s.s. E. Sang on the vessel’s arrival 
from Calcutta via Penang, Singapore, 
Bangkok and Saigon. The opium was 
well packed in small tin lined wooden 
boxes, and concealed under the iron 
flooring of the engine room of the ves- 
sel. 


PHILIPPINES SEIZURES In the Philippines 
a marked increase in the number of 
seizures by the different law-enforcing 
agencies was reported. Fifty-six sei- 
zures, involving 17 Filipinos and 178 
Chinese, were made as compared with 
30 of last year, and the quantity of 
seized drugs was almost double. 


INDIA’S DRIVE India has intensified its 
concerted drive against smuggling in 
narcotics. The Government’s annual 
report states that the progressive an- 
nual cut of 10 per cent, which has 
been consistently applied since 1949 
to the supply of opium to the state 
governments for distribution to con- 
sumers for quasi-medical purposes 
through licensed vendors, has created 
a small additional demand for illicit 
opium for internal consumption. On 
the other hand, it has raised the price 
of illicit opium to a level which is so 
nearly equal to the price offered by 
overseas buyers that the traffickers in 
the major Indian ports have no great 
incentive to seek export markets. 

The total number of persons prose- 
cuted in India during 1952 was 4,180, 
of whom 456 were discharged or ac- 
quitted, 2,967 were convicted and 757 
were awaiting trial or judicial decision. 
The total quantity of opium confiscated 
was 6,116,515 kg. 


PROGRESS IN RESEARCH The Commission 
will, at its forthcoming _ session, 
review recent progress in the scien- 
tific research on opium undertaken 
by thirty-five United Nations and 
national scientists and discuss the fu- 
ture orientation of this research. To 
this -end it will study a report by a 
Committee of three chemical experts 
which met recently in pursuance of 
resolution 477 (XV) of the Economic 
and Social Council. This Committee 
was requested to evaluate progress in 
developing methods to determine the 
origin of raw opium by chemical or 
physical means and also to arrive at 
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conclusions as to whether the methods 
have been advanced to a point where 
they can be given practical applica- 
tion in the international field. On the 
latter point, the experts were not in 
complete agreement. While one of 
them thought that practical applica- 
tion was not yet feasible and that the 
methods should be studied more inten- 
sively, the others felt that the methods 
could already be tested on a small 
number of samples, and findings made 
available to the Commission in closed 
session. The Committee also suggested 
that further methods should be inves- 
tigated. 


CURBING OPIUM PRODUCTION ‘The limita- 
tion of the production of opium, from 
which most of the drugs found in the 
illicit traffic are prepared, has always 
been considered as one of the most 
effective measures to curb this traffic. 
For this purpose the United Nations 
Conference, which met in May-June 
1953, adopted a Protocol for Limiting 
and Regulating the Cultivation, Whole- 
sale Trade-in, and Use of Opium. In 
pursuance of Resolution 505 H (XVI) 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council, the Commission will now 
have the task of drawing up a Model- 
Code and Commentary intended to 
serve as a guide to governments in 
framing the necessary legislative and 
administrative measures for imple- 
menting the new Protocol. 


GLOBAL SUPERVISION As usual an im- 
portant task before the Commission 
relates to international supervision, as 
provided for by the existing treaties 
and decisions of the United Nations. 

The Commission studies the annual 
reports of the Governments on the ap- 
plication in their countries of the in- 
ternational instruments on narcotics. 
These reports are prepared on the 


ILLICIT SEIZURES SHOW 
INCREASES 


In 1952 seizures of opium reported 
by governments totalled 52,204,222 
kg., compared with 43,061,286 kg. in 
1951. The total seizures of morphine 
reported in 1952 were 399,469 kg. as 
compared with 60,161 kg. in the pre- 
vious year. The total seizures of heroin 
for 1952 were 124,447 kg. compared 
with a total of 120,638 kg. in 1951. 
The increased amounts of heroin dis- 
covered in the illicit traffic were re- 
ported in spite of the fact that the use 
and manufacture of this drug has been 
prohibited altogether in several coun- 
tries. Seizures of Indian hemp (in the 
Americas known as marihuana) also 
showed increases in 1952—totalling 
313,639,476 kg., compared with 239,- 
465,189 kg. in 1951. In addition, nar- 
cotic drugs made by synthetic process 
appeared in increased quantities both 
in the licit and illicit markets. 





basis of a form approved by the Com- 
mission, At its forthcoming session the 
Commission will consider a new draft 
of this form which has been set up at 
its request by the Secretariat. The 
Commission also will review the re- 
cent national laws and regulations in 
the field of narcotics communicated 
to the Secretary-General in compliance 
with the international conventions. 

The Commission regards this aspect 
of its task as most important since the 
annual reports and the legislation en- 
acted by Governments are an excel- 
lent yard-stick to the extent of co- 
operation given to the work of the 
United Nations. 

In order to have as complete a pic- 
ture as possible of international control 
as it now functions, the Commission 
will also consider the statistics on 
legal production of and legal trade in 
narcotics for 1952 submitted by the 
Permanent Central Opium Board with 
its report for 1953 to the Economic 
and Social Council. In this connection, 
it is expected that the Commission will 
also wish to examine the estimated 
world requirements of narcotic drugs 
in 1954 prepared by the Drug Super- 
visory Body. 


OTHER PROBLEMS STUDIED Other items of 
interest before the Commission are 
the examination of the problem of the 
coca leaf and cannabis (Indian hemp) 
in the light of the information which 
may be received from the Govern- 
ments concerned, as well as the prob- 
lem of drug addiction to which a rela- 
tively high order of priority was as- 
signed at the last session of the Com- 
mission. The Commission will, further- 
more, deal with the problem of the 
newly developed synthetic narcotics 
(such as pethidine and methadone). 
Although machinery exists for placing 
such drugs under the same internation- 
al control as narcotic drugs derived 
from opium and coca leaves, the syn- 
thetics present new control problems. 
The views of governments, Commission 
Members and other important drug- 
manufacturing countries, have been 
requested on the extent to which syn- 
thetic narcotic drugs are being used 
and are likely to be used in the fore- 
seable future, and on the methods of 
their contro] before and after their 
addiction producing properties have 
been internationally recognized. 

Finally, an important task of the 
Commission will be its further work 
on the development of a single conven- 
tion designed to replace all the existing 
treaties on narcotics. During its last 
two sessions the Commission studied 
approximately two-thirds of the draft 
treaty. It has still to consider articles 
concerning natural raw materials from 
which narcotics are extracted (opium, 
coca leaf, cannabis), internal trade, 
measures of supervision, the treatment 
of drug addiction and general pro- 
visions. 
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Final Clauses Adopted for Inclusion 


in the Human Rights Covenants 


Decision on Reservations Referred to Assembly 


HE Commission on Human Rights 

on March 29 concluded its work 
on the two draft International Cove- 
nants on Human Rights and Measures 
of Implementation. Final clauses on 
which discussion was brief, were 
adopted covering provisions for signa- 
ture, ratification and coming into force 
of the Covenants (by a vote of 15 to 
0, with 3 abstentions) and for amend- 
ments (14 to 0, with 3 abstentions). 
Earlier, two proposals for inclusion of 
the right of petition were withdrawn. 
A Soviet proposal extending the pro- 


visions of the coveriants to all parts of 
federal states without any limitations 
or exceptions was adopted by 8 to 7, 
with 3 abstentions. A resolution on the 
question of reservations, requesting the 
Council to transmit to the Assembly 
the pertinent summary records of the 
discussion and three proposals with 
amendments, was adopted by a vote 
of 14 to 4 (see boxes). 

Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, the 
Chairman, noted with satisfaction that, 
after five years of untiring efforts, the 
Commission had completed the prep- 


DRAFT INTERNATIONAL COVENANTS ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND MEASURES 
OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Final Clauses 


ARTICLE 70 


1. This Covenant shall be open for 
signature and ratification or accession 
on behalf of any State Member of the 
United Nations or of any non-member 
State to which an invitation has been 
extended by the General Assembly. 

2. Ratification of or accession to 
this Covenant shall be effected by the 
deposit of an instrument of ratification 
or accession with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, and as 
soon as twenty States have deposited 
such instruments, the Covenant shall 
come into force among them. As re- 
gards any State which ratifies or ac- 
cedes thereafter the Covenant shall 
come into force on the date of the 
deposit of its instrument of ratification 
or accession. 

3. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations shall inform all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and other 
States which have signed or acceded, 
of the deposit of each instrument of 
ratification or accession. 


ARTICLE 71 


The provisions of the Covenant 
shall extend to all parts of federal 
States without any limitations or ex- 
ceptions. 


ARTICLE 72 


The provisions of the present Cov- 
enant shall extend to or be applicable 
equally to a signatory metropolitan 


State and to all the territories, be they 
Non-Self-Governing, Trust, or Colo- 
nial Territories which are being ad- 
ministered or governed by such met- 
ropolitan State. 


ARTICLE 73 


1. Any State Party to the Covenant 
may propose an amendment and file it 
with the Secretary-General. The Sec- 
retary-General shall thereupon com- 
municate the proposed amendments to s 
the States Parties to the Covenant with 
a request that they notify him whether 
they favour a conference of States 
Parties for the purpose of considering 
and voting upon the proposal. In the 
event that at least one-third of the 
States favours such a conference the 
Secretary-General shall convene the 
conference under the auspices of the 
United Nations. Any amendment 
adopted by a majority of States present 
and voting at the conference shall be 
submitted to the General Assembly 
for approval. 

2. Such amendments shall come in- 
to force when they have been ap- 
proved by the General Assembly and 
accepted by a two-thirds majority of 
the States Parties to the Covenant in 
accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional processes. 

3. When such amendments come 
into force they shall be binding on 
those Parties which have accepted 
them, other Parties being still bound 
by the provisions of the Covenant and 
any other earlier amendment which 
they have accepted. 


aration of the international covenants 
on human rights. The Commission 
had worthily performed its task and 
might be proud of the monument it 
had erected for the world to see. Its 
achievement represented the technical 
stage of the work on the international 
covenants on human rights, and if any 
of its members were not fully satisfied 
with the result, 

they should not 

forget that the 

drafts would be ex- 

amined again by 

the Economic and 

Social Council and 

especially by the 

General Assembly; 

and perhaps also 

by a conference of 
plenipotentiaries, 

before the states 

were even called 

upon to decide 

whether or not they would become 
parties to the covenants. 


FEDERAL CLAUSE Three proposals on the 
question of a federal clause were 
considered by the Commission: 

a text submitted by India and Aus- 
tralia which, as to matters not within 
the jurisdiction of the federal authori- 
ty, would bind federal states to bring 
such provisions, with favorable rec- 
ommendations, to the notice of the 
constituent units, requesting the law 
of the constituent unit on the subject, 
and to transmit the information to the 
Secretary-General; 

a draft proposal by Egypt which 
would have the Commission decide 
not to include provisions relating to 
federal states in the covenants; 

a U.S.S.R. draft proposal which 
read: “The provisions of the Cove- 
nant shall extend to all parts of federal 
states without any limitations or ex- 
ceptions.” 


EQUALITY OF STATES Opening the de- 
bate, P. D. Morozov, of the U.S.S.R., 
said that his intention was to make 
the covenant as widely applicable as 
possible. He wanted to maintain the 
principle of the equality of states. The 
inclusion of a federal clause in the 
Covenants on Human Rights would 
result in federal states being placed in 
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a privileged position. They would en- 


joy the same rights 
as unitary states 
and would have 
quite different ob- 
ligations. It was 
unthinkable that 
there should be 
two different sys- 
tems, one for fed- 
eral states and the 
other for unitary 
states. 

All federal states 
had been held re- 
sponsible in respect 
of their territories as a whole for their 
international obligations which they 
assumed. In none of the many treaties 
registered by the League of Nations 
and multilateral conventions conclud- 
ed at Geneva, several of which might 
be compared to the draft covenants 
in preparation, were there any pro- 
visions making special arrangements 
for the benefit of federal states, Mr. 
Morozov said. He could recall only 
One exception to that rule: some of 
the ILO conventions, which had pro- 
visions not unlike a federal clause. 
But the ‘Commission should not fol- 
low that single example, because the 
ILO conventions were of a special na- 
ture. If the Commission chose to do 
so, the Covenants would be made in- 
effective by the reservations contained 
in the federal clause. 


FOR A FEDERAL CLAUSE H. F. E. Whit- 
lam, of Australia, said that his coun- 
try would be unable to adhere to the 
draft covenants in the absence of a 
satisfactory federal state clause. He 
could not agree with Mr. Morozov 
that the commitments undertaken by 
a federal state in the presence of such 
a clause would not be binding. On 
the contrary, the obligations it as- 
sumed would be as binding on it as 
they would ‘be on a unitary state. 
Where the Australian Government 
was concerned, they would not be in- 
considerable; they 
would extend to 
the federal capital 
and to areas which 
had territorial sta- 
tus and were under 
the federal Gov- 
ernment’s jurisdic- 
tion, as well as to 
the wide range of 
subjects, including 
incidentally, social 
security, which 
were within its au- 
thority. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remained that most of 
the subjects dealt with in the draft 
covenants fel] within the jurisdiction 
of the constituent states. 





He could not accept Mr. Morozov’s 
pronouncement that the federal clause 
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was contrary to the principles of inter- 
national law. Although such an asser- 
tion might, perhaps, be in line with a 
strict interpretation of classical inter- 
national law, it would entirely ignore 
the emerging pattern of international 
organization which had been the great 
achievement of the twentieth century. 
He would not take the view that con- 
cepts laid down in the Charter must 
remain static and unaffected by gen- 
eral progress, A very important pro- 
vision in the Australian Constitution 
was that the observance of the Con- 
stitution was subject to judicial review. 
By and large, the federal government 
dealt with subjects involving foreign 
relations — social security being a 
notable exception—while the subjects 
of local concern were mostly within 
the competence of the constituent 
states. The Federation alone had a 
personality in international law and 
was able to make international com- 
mitments. Because of the division of 
sovereignty between the federal and 
the local governments, however, it 
might happen that some of those com- 
mitments would not be within the 
power of the federal government to 
carry out. As international co-opera- 
tion developed and the number of 
conventions concluded in pursuance 
of Article 62 of the Charter grew, the 
question was bound to arise with in- 
creasing frequency. For that reason, 
the present study of the auestion of a 
federal clause would have a bearing 
not only on the draft covenants but 
on a number of future conventions 
that might be initiated by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Since most 
of the economic, social and cultural 
rights dealt with in one of the draft 
covenants were in the province of the 
local governments, a federal clause 
was essential to enable Australia to 
become a party to that instrument. 





MORAL AND SPIRITUAL OBLIGATION Mr. 
Morozov had drawn attention to the 
formal disparity in the obligations in- 
curred by federal and unitary states 
under a federal state clause, Mr. Whit- 
lam continued. But the legal obliga- 
tions were not always the most impor- 
tant element of the commitments un- 
dertaken through international agree- 
ments. That was particularly true of 
the draft covenants. In order to make 
those instruments truly effective, the 
states parties to them would have to 
do more than observe the letter of the 
law; they would have to make a great 
effort to improve the life of society 
in such a way as to satisfy the con- 
science of mankind. The ultimate ob- 
ligation was a moral and spiritual one. 
Consequently, the limited scope of the 
legal obligations undertaken by federal 
states was not the full measure of their 
real commitments. 

Mr. Morozov was asking the Com- 
mission to settle a modern problem 


on a point of classical doctrine, with- 
out regard to recent developments of 
international law. To do so would be 
to frustrate the organic growth of in- 
ternational law and to prevent it from 
rendering effective service to a rapidly 
changing society. The issue was, in 
fact, much larger than the mere ques- 
tion of the federal state clause. 

Mr. Whitlam asked the Com- 
mission to consider whether, if fed- 
eral states were prevented from ad- 
hering to the draft covenants by the 
absence of such a clause, the realiza- 
tion of the purposes and principles of 
the Charter would be facilitated, and 
whether interest in the observance of 
human rights would be stimulated in 
the states in question. For his part, he 
could not but reply in the negative. 


SAFEGUARD EQUALITY Joseph Nisot, of 
Belgium, referred to the general rule 
mentioned by Mr. Morozov whereby 
a state signing and 
ratifying a_ treaty 
bound itself fully 
and also bound all 
the elements of 
which it was com- 
posed. It was a rule 
of international law 
which _ pre-applied 
automatically in the 
absence of any 
specific provision to 
the contrary. The 
question before the 
Commission was 
whether a clause departing from that 
general rule should be introduced into 
the covenants. 

He introduced an amendment to the 
joint Australian-Indian draft article to 
add the following paragraph: 

“4. A contracting state shal] not 
be entitled to avail itself of the 
present Covenant against other con- 
tracting states except to the extent 
that it is bound by the Ccvenant.” 
The Commission should bear in 

mind the special position of federal 
states, at the same time respecting the 
principle of the equality of the con- 
tracting parties, Mr. Nisot said. His 
amendment was drafted with the aim 
of safeguarding this equality. 

Mr. Whitlam said he recognized 
the importance of the principle that 
had prompted the Belgian amendment, 
which rectified to a great extent all the 
points in the draft covenants which 
might be interpreted and criticized as 
creating a dispartiy to the advantage 
of some states. 

The Commission should bear in 
mind that some federal states would 
not ratify the covenants if they did 
not contain a federal clause, Rajeshwar 
Dayal, of India, said. The federal 
states were not trying to gain advan- 
tages; their sole purpose in asking for 
the insertion of the federal clause was 
to overcome some real difficulties. He 
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willingly accepted the Belgian amend- 
ment, which met the main objections 
that had been raised to the text of 
which India was the joint author. 


NON-INCLUSION Ashraf Ghorbal, of 
Egypt, said that his draft resolution 
proposing the non-inclusion of pro- 
visions relating to federal states in the 
draft covenants seemed the easiest 
solution. Fears that the failure to in- 
clude a federal clause might impair the 
covenants had been allayed by the 
statement of Yugoslavia—itself a fed- 
eral country—at the eighth session of 
the General Assembly to the effect that 
it did not require a federal clause, 
since agreement could be _ reached 
among its component republics and 
peoples before ratification. That was 
the proper method of dealing with the 
problem, Reservations would be avail- 
able to federal states, should they re- 
quire them, but the universality of the 
application of the covenants should be 
left intact, since the protection of hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms 
had been proclaimed in the Charter 
as universally applicable. 

Rudecindo Ortega Masson agreed. 
Human rights were fundamental and 
inalienable rights of the individual. To 

assert that they 
might not legally 
extend to individ- 
uals in certain parts 
of certain territories 
was inconceivable. 
The rights were 
either absolute or 
relative. The latter 
concept could not 
be entertained. To 
confine their pro- 
tection to domestic 
jurisdiction would 
be a violation of the 
Charter. Yet the inclusion of a federal 
clause would do precisely that. He 
would support the Egyptian draft reso- 
lution, a position also taken, and for 
the same reason, by Darwin Bracco, of 
Uruguay. 


DEFERRED Edward Rizk, of Lebanon, 
proposed that the vote on the question 
of the federal clause should be de- 
ferred until the Commission had 
finished the study of the other very 
important problem of reservations, 
since in the final anlysis the federal 
clause was a reservation and the two 
questions were therefore directly 
linked. He hoped that the members of 
the Commission would accept his pro- 
posal. 


VOTING The Lebanese motion was 
adopted by 12 votes to 1, with 5 ab- 
stentions, 

Subsequently, the Egyptian draft 
resolution was not adopted. The vote 
was 8 to 8, with two abstentions. The 
U.S.S.R. proposal, extending pro- 
visions of the covenant to all parts of 
federal states, was adopted by 8 votes 
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to 7, with 3 abstentions. There was 
consequently no vote on the joint pro- 
posal of Australia and India. 


RESERVATIONS Four proposals came be- 
fore the Commission, None was adopt- 
ed. It was agreed to refer three of 
them to the General Assembly. (see 
boxes). 

Speaking on the United Kingdom 
draft article, Samuel Hoare said it 
related to the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights only, since that was an 
instrument of immediate application. 
If the decision was taken not to admit 
reservations to that Covenant, they 
would be excluded from the other, It 
they were admitted, the question 
would still be open with regard to the 
other Covenant and the decision on 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland: Draft Reservations 
Article 


1. Any State may, on depositing its 
instrument of acceptance to this Cov- 
enant, make a reservation to the ex- 
tent that any law in force in its 
territory is in conflict with, or to the 
extent that its law does not give effect 
to a particular provision of Part III 
of this Covenant. Any reservation 
made shall be accompanied by a 
statement of the law or laws to which 
it relates. 

2. As soon as the period of two 
years mentioned in Article 70 (3) has 
elapsed, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations shall, subject to para- 
graph 5 of this Article, circulate a 
copy of all reservations received by 
him to all States which have by the 
date of circulation deposited an instru- 
ment of acceptance with or without 
reservation. 

3. Copies of reservations received 
after the expiry of the period men- 
tioned in Article 70 (3) shall, sub- 
ject to paragraph 5 of this Article, 
forthwith be circulated by the Secre- 
tary-General to all States which, by 
the date of circulation, have deposited 
an instrument of acceptance with or 
without reservation or, if on that date 
the Covenant has entered into force, 
to all States parties thereto. 

4. A reservation shall be deemed to 
be accepted if not less than two-thirds 
of the States to whom copies have 
been circulated in accordance with 
this Article accept or do not object to 
it within a period of three months fol- 
lowing the date of circulation. 

5. If an instrument of acceptance 
accompanied by a reservation to any 
part of this Covenant not mentioned 
in paragraph 1 of this Article is de- 
posited by any State, the Secretary- 
General shall invite such State to with- 
draw the reservation. Unless and until 
the reservation is withdrawn, the in- 
strument of acceptance shall be with- 
out effect and the procedure provided 


the first Covenant would be of assist- 
ance in making decisions on the sec- 
ond. 

The objection of certain delegations 
to the admission of reservations was 
really to the use of reservations to 
destroy the covenant. Such extensive 
reservations could not be admitted. 


LIMIT Paragraph 1 of his draft article 
was intended to limit the range and 
effect of reservations. Reservations 
might be made to the extent that a par- 
ticular substantive provision of the 
covenant conflicted with a particular 
part of domestic law or with the ab- 
sence of a specific law. But in itself, 
the paragraph did not provide an ade- 
quate safeguard against unduly wide 
reservations. The difficulty about limit- 


in this Article shall not be followed 
with respect to such instrument or the 
reservation or reservations accom- 
panying it. 

6. Any State making a reservation 
in accordance with this Article may 
withdraw that reservation either in 
whole or in part at any time after its 
acceptance, by a notice addressed to 
the Secretary-General; such _ notice 
shall take effect on the date of its re- 
ceipt; and a copy of such notice shall 
be circulated by the Secretary-General 
to all States Parties hereto. 

7. It is understood that, in order to 
achieve the application to the fullest 
extent of the provisions of this Cov- 
enant, any State making a reservation 
in accordance with this article should 
take, as soon as may be practicable, 
such steps as will enable it to with- 
draw the reservation either in whole 
or in part. 


U.S.S.R.: Amendment 


1. Draft paragraph 1 as follows: 
“Any State may, either at the time of 
signature of the present Covenant fol- 
lowed by acceptance, i.e. ratification, 
or at the time of acceptance, make 
reservations with regard to any of 
the provisions contained therein. If 
reservations are made the Covenant 
shall, in relations between the States 
which have made the reservations and 
all other States Parties to the Coven- 
ant, be deemed to be in force in re- 
spect of all its provisions except those 
with regard to which the reservations 
have been made.” 

2. In paragraph 2, delete’ the 
words: “As soon as the period of two 
years mentioned in article 70 (3) has 
elapsed,” and the words: “. . . subject 
to paragraph 5 of this article.” 

3. Delete paragraphs 3, 4 and 5. 


France: Amendment to the Draft 
Reservations Article Submitted 
by the United Kingdom 
In paragraph 4 replace the words 
“three months” by the words “one 
year.” 
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ing reservations still further was that, 
in attempting to do so, the Commis- 
sion must also avoid excluding reser- 
vations which would be _ perfectly 
proper. 

The final safeguard for the use of 
the provision and the prevention of 
its abuse was the control of the states 
parties themselves, provided for in par- 
agraph 4 of the draft article relating 
to objections. The adoption of the 
classical system, whereby one objection 
rendered ratification void, was open 
to the criticism that the right to object 
might be used as a form of veto, aimed 
at the complete exclusion of a given 
state from the covenant. 

His proposals attempted to introduce 
a new system, Mr. Hoare, said. Since 
the covenant would come into being 
through a majority vote, it was rea- 
sonable that any proposed amendment, 
formulated in a reservation to the ob- 
ligations assumed, should also be put 
to the test of a vote, The proposal was 
fully consonant with the views ex- 
pressed by the Rapporteur of the In- 
ternational Law Commission in_ his 
treatise on the law of treaties. 


TIME One difficulty was that certain 
states might sign the instrument with- 
out ratifying it within a reasonable 
time, and others, entitled to sign or 
accede, might delay doing so. What 
course should be adopted if they sub- 
sequently defaulted altogether? The 
difficulty could be met by declaring 
that the vote of every signatory would 
be valid but that the votes would be 
counted again after a certain lapse of 
time. The simpler procedure, however, 
was to set a time-limit for ratification, 
to provide that the reservations should 
be circulated to all states which had 
deposited an instrument of acceptance 
before the time-limit expired and to 
require such states to submit any ob- 
jections which they might have within 
a period of three months following 
the date of circulation. 

It might be said that the two-year 
period laid down in paragraph 2 of the 
draft article was excessive. The Com- 
mission must bear in mind, however, 
that the acceptance of twenty states 
was necessary to bring the covenant 
into effect. Considerable time might 
elapse before that figure was reached. 
Consequently, the proposed two-year 
period was both realistic and practical. 

The effect of the United Kingdom 
proposal, Mr. Hoare said, was that any 
state which deposited an instrument of 
acceptance after the two-year period 
would have to secure the acceptance 
of its reservations by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. That seemed the only suitable 
course, since the international com- 
munity was best qualified to deal with 
such matters. 


SOVEREIGNTY To P. D. Morozov, the 
text of present-day conventions was 
not necessarily the result of a unani- 
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mous decision, but of that free con- 
sent of states which stemmed funda- 
mentally from their right of sover- 
eignty, A distinction must, therefore, 
be drawn between the preparation of 
a treaty and the subsequent stages, 
such as signature, ratification and entry 
into force. 

Once it had been drawn up, a draft 
convention did not always meet the 
wishes of the states in the minority, 
which had led to the practice of rec- 
ognizing the right of the latter to make 
reservations which would enable them 
to accede to the convention while safe- 
guarding respect for their sovereignty. 
A refusal to allow the exercise of that 
power would be contrary to interna- 
tional law, in particular to the prin- 
ciple of equality of states as set forth 
in the Charter. 

He opposed paragraph 1 of the 
United Kingdom draft, which would 
admit reservations to part III of the 
Covenant only, which also would be 
contrary to the principles of interna- 
tional law and might even encourage 
states to make reservations to that part 
of the Covenant. Experience showed 
that there were not usually many 
reservations to conventions and he 
thought that states might be trusted to 
honor the obligations which they had 
assumed. 


ADVISORY OPINION In its advisory 
opinion on the Genocide Convention, 
the International Court of Justice had 
recognized the admissibility of reserva- 
tions which were not contrary to the 
object and purpose of that convention. 
Both for considerations of principle 
and for practical reasons, Mr. Moro- 
zov could not concur with that section 
of the Court’s opinion which had the 
effect of restricting the right to make 
reservations. With regard to the ques- 
tion who would be competent to de- 
cide whether any particular reserva- 
tion was or was not acceptable, the 
Court gave the competence to the 
parties, while paragraph 4 of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom draft required the accept- 
ance of two-thirds of the states parties 
to the Convention. In combination 
with the principle expressed in para- 
graph 1, that provision derogated from 
the right of states to make reserva- 
tions. 

Some such provision should appear 
in the conventions as paragraph | of 
the U.S.S.R. amendment provided. Re- 
spect for the integrity of conventions 
should be guaranteed without infring- 
ing the sovereign right of states to 
make reservations. That would be ex- 
tremely dangerous. 


It was desirable to obtain the great- 


est possible number of signatures and 
ratifications. It would be a pity to lay 
down provisions which might have the 
effect of reducing the number of signa- 
tories, just as it would be a mistake 


to provide that the convention would 
not come into force until two years 
after a certain number of signatories 
had ratified it. 


supPpoRT Mr. Morozov’s arguments 
were endorsed by Henryk Birecki, of 
Poland, who said that the only pro- 
posal which safeguarded the principle 
that every sovereign state had the right 
to make the reservations it deemed 
necessary was that of the U.S.S.R., 
which he would support. 

V. I. Sapozhnikov, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., said that since the articles had 
been adopted by majority vote, the 
only way in which the minority, which 
still objected to certain articles, could 
accede to the Covenants was by the 
use of reservations. 

Obviously, the country making such 
reservations could hardly anticipate 
that the majority, whether a simple 
or two-thirds majority, would sub- 
sequently agree to accept them. Thus, 
to adopt the United Kingdom proposal 
would place states in the dissenting 
minority in a position in which they 
would either have to accede to the 
Covenant despite their disagreement 
with some of the articles, or be pre- 
pared to withdraw any reservations 
that might not prove acceptable. He 
agreed with the Soviet Union’s view 
that if reservations were made, a con- 
vention should, in relations between 
the states which had made the reserva- 
tion and all other states parties, be 
deemed to be in force in respect of 
all its provisions except those in re- 
gard to which the reservations had 
been made. 


COURTS’ OPINION José Inglés, of the 
Philippines, believed that the draft 
article submitted by the United King- 
dom would intro- 
duce a progressive 
element into the 
Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, 
which was. con- 
trary to the princi- 
ple that the Coven- 
ant should be of 
immediate applica- 
tion. The provisions 
of Part III consti- 
_ tuted the most im- 
portant part of the 
Covenant. To al- 
low reservations to that part would 
be to run counter to its aims. 


Because the U.S.S.R. proposal al- 
lowed states to make reservations to 
any provisions of the Covenant, his 
comments on the United Kingdom 
proposal applied to that as well. It 
was based on the principle of the abso- 
lute sovereignty of states. Even if the 
Commission accepted that principle it 
must be acknowledged that, by becom- 
ing a party to the Covenant, a sover- 
eign state could voluntarily restrict its 
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sovereignty. A proposal limiting the 
scope of the reservations was not, 
therefore, incompatible with the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of states. 

Mr. Morozov had asked who was to 
determine whether the reservation was 
or was not consistent with the purposes 
of the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. It would be possible to include 
in the reservations article a provision 
to the effect that in the event of any 
dispute between the states parties to 
the Covenant on the question of 
whether or not a reservation was in 
keeping with the purposes of the Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights, the 
question should be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice unless 
otherwise resolved. Such a proposal 
would provide a middle course be- 
tween the two extremes he had men- 
tioned. Later, this suggestion was in- 
corporated in a draft article jointly 
presented by China, Egypt, Lebanon 
and the Philippines. 

Judge Inglés pointed out that para- 
graph | of the joint draft article was 
almost identical with the advisory 
opinion of the Court. Obejctions to 
reservations could not be based on 
anything but incompatibility of those 
reservations with the object and pur- 
pose of the Covenant. 

The United Kingdom and France 
had claimed that some of the provi- 
sions of the proposed article, particu- 
larly the clause in paragraph 4, might 
impair the unity of the covenant. But 
that was inevitable once the principle 
of reservations was accepted, as was 
shown by the United Kingdom pro- 
posal. 

Judge Inglés thought there need be 
no fear that the International Court 
of Justice would be overburdened by 
the number of cases referred to it, 
as the Australian representative had 
suggested. The procedure laid down 
in paragraph 3, providing for recourse 
to the Court, was optional, as was 
confirmed by the provisions of para- 
graph 4 which referred to a tempor- 
ary situation to which either of the 
parties might put an end by applying 
one of the two procedures laid down 
in paragraph 3. That formula, already 
flexible, was rendered still more so by 
paragraph 5, which allowed states at 
any time to withdraw either their 
reservations or their objections. 


TERRITORIES Joseph Nisot, of Belgium, 
recalled that he had supported the 
inclusion of a federal clause, that 
most important of reservations, which 
was apt to affect the territorial appli- 
cation of the covenants to a greater 
extent even than the provisions for 
excluding non-self-governing territor- 
ies, colonies and protectorates from 
that application. 

He introduced a draft article under 
which “any state may, at the time of 
signature, ratification or accession, de- 
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clare that, in accepting the present 
Covenant, it does not assume any 
obligation in respect of all or any of 
the -non-self-governing, trust or colo- 
nial territories which it administers or 
governs.” 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS A. H. B. Tyabji, 
of Pakistan, said that in principle any 


China, Egypt, Lebanon and Philippines: 
Draft Article on Reservations 


1. Any State, at the time of its 
signature subsequently confirmed by 
ratification or at the time of its ratifi- 
cation or acceptance, may make any 
reservation compatible with the object 
and purpose of the Covenant. 

2. Any State Party may object to any 
reservation on the ground that it is 
incompatible with the object and pur- 
pose of the Covenant. 

3. Should there be a dispute as to 
whether or not a particular reserva- 
tion is compatible with the object and 
purpose of the Covenant, and it can- 
not be settled by special agreement be- 
tween the States concerned, the dis- 
pute may be referred to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice by the reserv- 
ing State or by any State Party ob- 
jecting to the reservation. 

4. Unless a settlement is reached in 
accordance with paragraph 3, any 
State Party objecting to the reservation 
may consider that the reserving State 
is not a party to the Covenant, while 
any State Party which accepts the 
reservation may consider that the re- 
serving State is a party to the Coven- 
nant. 


5. Any State making a reservation 
in accordance with paragraph 1, or 
objecting to a reservation in accord- 


ance with paragraph 2, may at any 
time withdraw the reservation or ob- 
jection by a communication to that 
effect addressed to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. 


U.S.S.R.: Amendment 

1. In paragraph 1, replace the 
words “any reservation compatible 
with the object and purpose of” by 
the words “reservations with regard 
to any of the provisions contained in.” 

2. Replace paragraph 2 by the fol- 
lowing: “If reservations are made, the 
Covenant shall be deemed to be in 
force, in relations between the States 
which have made the reservations and 
all other States Parties to the Coven- 
ant, in respect of all its provisions ex- 
cept those with regard to which the 
reservations have been made.” 

3. Delete paragraphs 3 and 4 and 
in paragraph 5 replace the words “or 
objecting to a reservation in accord- 
ance with paragraph 2 may at any 
time withdraw the reservation or ob- 
jection” by the words “may at any 
time withdraw it.” 








dilution of the Covenants should be 
opposed, since they dealt with funda- 
mental rights. Nevertheless, practical 
difficulties arising from special situa- 
tions in particular countries might pre- 
vent the strict application of the letter 
of the Covenants, however much the 
countries concerned subscribed to 
their spirit. Changes required to bring 
the domestic situation into conformity 
with the provisions of the Covenant 
should not be imposed by law, but 
should rather be left to education and 
general progress. Reservations were 
a necessary evil but they should be 
restricted as far as possible. 

Vashap Asiroglu, of Turkey, said 
that in view of the importance of 
obtaining as many signatures as possi- 
ble, the principle of the admissibility 
of reservations should be accepted. 
From the realistic point of view, it 
was obvious that the various domestic 
legislations of Member states could 
not be harmonized with the provisions 
of the Covenant by the wave of a 
magic wand. 


Limits Dennis Caryannis, of Greece, 
thought that the principle of reserva- 
tions should be accepted, but that the 
right to make reservations should be 
limited. The United Kingdom draft 
resolution, which limited reservations 
to part III of the Covenant and made 
their acceptance subject to a _ two- 
thirds majority, appeared to offer a 
logical and practical solution. He 
would not be able to support the 
U.S.S.R. and Belgian proposals, which 
did not limit the right to make reserva- 
tions. 

Ashraf Ghorbal, of Egypt, said that 
under the United Kingdom draft, res- 
ervations could be made to part III 
of the Covenant only. He endorsed 
that provision. His delegation could 
not allow reservations to be made to 
part I or to the final clauses. He 
agreed with the French representative 
that the period of three months laid 
down in paragraph 34 of the United 
Kingdom draft was insufficient. He 
realized that two-thirds was a_ sub- 
stantial majority but he doubted 
whether the absence of any objections 
should be interpreted as signifying 
agreement with a reservation. With 
regard to the amendments of the 
U.S.S.R. and Belgium, to allow reser- 
vations to all parts of the Covenants 
would entail the danger of running 
counter to the very goal pursued. 

The Philippine representative’s sug- 
gestion deserved consideration. Mr. 


Ghorbal understood it to mean that 
a contracting state would not be able 
to object to a reservation unless that 
reservation was incompatible with the 
Moreover, it 


aims of the covenant. 
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was by the system of accepting reser- 
vations or object- 
ing to them that a 
contracting state 
agreed or refused 
to consider itself 
committed towards 
the other _ states 
which made reser- 
vations. 

In view of the 
text concerning the 
territorial clause 
which the General 
Assembly had 
transmitted to the 
Commission, Mr. Ghorbal said, the ma- 
jority of the Commission could not 
fail to reject the Belgian draft. 





NO RESERVATIONS Cesar Montero Bust- 
amante, of Uruguay, reminded the 
Commission that, in addition to the 
multilateral conventions which repre- 
sented an aggregate of bilateral agree- 
ments by which one state granted an- 
other a certain advantage on a recipro- 
cal basis or in exchange for some 
other advantage, there were conven- 
tions whose purpose it was to grant 
rights to third parties, in the case in 
point to individuals, and not to the 
signatory states themselves, Whereas, 
in the first case, the reservations were 
the resut of subjective factors which 
involved only the individual interests 
of each state, it 
was a_ different 
matter in the case 
of covenants of the 
second type, in 
connection with 
which such subjec- 
tive factors could 
not operate. 
Moreover, it was 
obvious that, by 
the very nature of 
the Covenant, res- 
ervations — what- 
ever their kind and 
and whatever the provisions to which 
they might apply — would have the 
effect of destroying the two funda- 
mental principles upon which the 
Covenant was based: namely, the prin- 
cipal of the universality of the Cove- 
nant and that of the immediate appli- 
cation of its provisions. Some states 
would be compelled to ensure the im- 
plementation of a particular human 
right, while others would not. Like- 
wise, sOme contracting parties would 
be given the possibility of applying 
the provisions of the covenant only 
progressively and piecemeal. 





As a matter of principle, Mr. Mon- 
tero Bustamante objected to the con- 
tracting parties being allowed to make 
reservations to the covenant on civil 
and political rights. 
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Rudecindo Ortega Masson, of Chile, 
said his position would be in keeping 
with that which Chile had taken on 
the subject of the federal clause: it 
would vote against any proposal de- 
claring reservations to the Covenants 
to be admissible. He supported the 
principle of the universality of human 
rights. He considered those rights to 
be inherent in man and consequently 
inalienable. The acceptance of a res- 
ervations clause in the pact would be 
tantamount to a declaration in favor 
of a restricted application of human 
rights and to a recognition that human 
beings could be placed in different 
categories. A clause authorizing res- 
ervations was equally incompatible 
with the obligations states had as- 
sumed under the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 


DEFER DECISION Darwin Bracco, of 
Uruguay, suggested that the Commis- 
sion take no decision as a result of 
the debate on reservations. No one 
could fail to realize the usefulness of 
the debate and the progress it would 
undoubtedly facilitate towards the 
final goal. The Commission might re- 
fer the proposals before it to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for com- 
munication to the General Assembly, 
or adopt any other solution it thought 
expedient. 


Chile and Uruguay: 
Draft Article on Reservations 


No State Party to this Covenant 
may make reservations in respect of 
its provisions. 





Mr. Montero Bustamante _intro- 
duced a draft resolution, formally 
setting forth Mr. Bracco’s suggestions 
and a draft article on reservations, 
both prepared jointly with Chile. Since 
he said, the purpose of the draft reso- 
lution was to transmit the pertinent 
documents to the General Assembly, 
the sponsors had prepared a draft 
article to the effect that no states 
parties to the Covenant might make 
reservations to it so that that very 
definite point of view should be laid 
before the Assembly together with 
the other documents. 


REGRET Balachandra Rajan, of India, 
regretted that the Commission was 
again avoiding a decision and was pro- 
posing to transmit the records of its 
frustation to a higher body. It had 
already decided to take no action on 
the article on the right of property 
and on the right of petition (see be- 
low); the consideration of a federal 
state article had been postponed; in 
fact, the only concrete provisions that 
had been adopted were the articles on 
the system of periodic reports. The 


situation was, to a certain extent, com- 
prehensible, The question of the prac- 
tical difficulties encountered by gov- 
ernments was perhaps not one which 
the Commission was in a position to 
decide. 

Nevertheless, although a_ higher 
body might more appropriately deal 
with those questions, the Commission 
should not refer its difficulties to that 
body passively and without any evi- 
dence of its close scrutiny of the prob- 
lems involved. The Commission should 
not be regarded as a mere post office 
but should be able to give definite 
opinions and advice on the alternatives 
with which the higher body would be 
confronted and to provide an evalua- 
tion of the debates that had taken 
place. Thus, the Council and the As- 
sembly should be informed of the 
Commission’s general views. 

Ideally, Mr. Rajan said, no reserva- 
tions should be permitted to any part 
of the Covenants, because they dealt 
with fundamental human rights and 
any derogation from them would 
weaken the effect of the Covenants and 
their objects and purposes, Neverthe- 
less, certain practical difficulties of im- 
plementation existed and reservations 
must be admitted, but only on the 
grounds of practical compromise. 
Reservations must therefore constitute 
the minimum practicable in the exist- 
ing circumstances. It was difficult for 
the Commission to estimate that mini- 
mum accurately, but it could submit 
the four alternatives that had been 
raised. 

He did not intend to submit a for- 
mal proposal on those lines but con- 
sidered that it was not in keeping with 
the dignity of the Commission to con- 
tinue merely to transmit its records to 
the Council and the Assembly. The 
Commission should adopt a more crea- 
tive approach, even if it could not 
reach agreement on concrete and for- 
mal provisions. 

Mahmoud Azmi, the Chairman, 
shared Mr. Rajan’s misgivings. He 
had been regretting the Commission’s 
inability to achieve anything tangible 
ever since it had shelved the article 
on the right of property. The Commis- 
sion was not wholly to blame, since 
the General Assembly, despite the 
strong representations made to it by 
the Egyptian delegation, had failed to 
give specific instructions on such im- 
portant matters as the federal state 
and reservations clauses and the article 
on the right of petition. 

In the Assembly, political considera- 
tions had prevailed; but the Commis- 
sion was a functional organ, whose 
members sat primarily as experts and 
should accordingly regard the political 
aspects as secondary considerations. 
Simply to hand the matter back to the 
more political body would be regret- 
table. 
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Mr. Inglés, the Rapporteur, asked 
whether the authors of the Chilean- 
Uruguayan draft would be prepared 
to insert the words “and the effect to 
be attributed to them” after the words 
“Measures of implementation” in the 
first paragraph of their draft resolu- 
tion, thus restoring the complete word- 
ing used in the General Assembly reso- 
lution. Mr. Montero Bustamante and 
Mr. Ortega Masson accepted the sug- 
gestion. 

Cheng Paonan thought that if 
it Was proposed to include the Belgian 
draft article on reservations to article 
72 among the documents to be trans- 
mitted to the General Assembly in 
pursuance of the Chilean and Urugua- 
yan draft resolution, Mr. Nisot should 
consider seriously whether the proper 
place for such a proposal would not 
be in a discussion of territorial applica- 
tion. 

After some consideration of the Bel- 
gian draft, Mr. Tyabji, of Pakistan, in- 
troduced an amendment to the Chilean- 
Uruguayan draft resolution, listing all 
the proposals and amendments relat- 
ing to the admissibility of reservations, 
with the exception of the Belgian pro- 
posal. A Belgian sub-amendment to 
add the Belgian proposal was rejected 
by 10 votes to 5, with 3 abstentions and 
the Pakistan amendment was adopted 
by 13 votes to 4, with | abstention. 

The joint draft resolution, as 
amended, was adopted by 14 votes 
to 4. 


PETITION Earlier, the Commission dis- 
cussed the right of petition. A joint 
draft article for its inclusion in the 
measures of implementation was sub- 
mitted by Chile, Egypt, India, Philip- 
pines and Uruguay, Under it the Hu- 
man Rights Committee would be em- 
powered to receive petitions addressed 
to the Secretary-General from any in- 
dividual or group of individuals al- 
leging violation of any right recognized 
in the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights by a state party of which they 
were nationals. The Committee would 
also receive petitions from any rec- 
ognized non-governmental organiza- 
tion. If it considered any petition seri- 
ous enough, the Committee would 
approach the state concerned with a 
view to clarification and settlement of 
the issue by conciliation. 

The second proposal, by France, as 
revised, read: 

“No provision in this Covenant shall 
prevent the Committee from dealing 
with any matter concerning the alleged 
violation of human rights by a state 
which is a party to international in- 
struments, other than the present Cov- 
enant, which recognize the competence 
of the Committee to examine com- 
plaints from other states parties to the 
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said instruments or from sources other 
than states.” 


IN FAVOR The principal arguments in 
favor of inclusion of the right were: 
that the right of petition would be 
valueless unless some international 
organ was established to which an 
appeal could be made. In the terms 
of the covenant, the individual is a 
subject of international law; 
the international community’s ob- 
ligation toward the individual is to 
see that the state honors its commit- 
ments and implies that the individual 
should be able to demand that it 
do so; 
the Human Rights Committee 
would exercise only its conciliatory 
functions, not its quasi-judicial com- 
petence in relation to petitions; 
most states in their constitutions 
define the rights of the citizen and 
enable him to appeal to a supreme 
court if those rights are violated. 
Since the covenant on human rights, 
at the international level, similarly 
defines the rights of the individual, 
the necessary measures of imple- 
mentation, including the right of 
petition, must be provided; 
on behalf of the French draft, 
Pierre Juvigny said that it did not 
expressly mention the right of peti- 
tion, but that would be an advan- 
tage, for if other legal instruments 
were adopted by several states they 
would probably recognize the right 
of states to present complaints and 
perhaps recognize also the right of 
petition. 
Representatives of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and , 
Freedom, the Consultative Council of 


RESERVATIONS 


The Commission on Human Rights, 

Bearing in mind the discussions 
which have taken place in the Com- 
mission on the problem of the admissi- 
bility or non-admissibility of reserva- 
tions and the effect to be attributed to 
them to the Covenants on Human 
Rights and Measures of Implementa- 
tion. 

Requests the Economic and Social 
Council to transmit to the General 
Assembly at its ninth session the per- 
tinent summary records of the discus- 
sion (E/CN.4/SR.441-449) and the 
proposal of the United Kingdom (E/ 
CN.4/L.345 and Add.1) together with 
the amendments proposed by the USSR 
(E/CN.4/L.349) and France (E/CN. 
4/L.352), the joint proposal of China, 
Egypt, Lebanon and the Philippines 
(E/CN.4/L.351) as well as_ the 
amendments proposed by the USSR 
(E/CN.4/L.353), and the proposal of 
Chile and Uruguay (E/CN.4/L.354). 


Jewish Organizations, the Catholic 
International Union for Social Service, 
the International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions, the International 
League for the Rights of Man and the 
International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women al] spoke in 
favor of some form of granting the 
right of petition to individuals and 
groups. 


AGAINST Arguments opposed to in- 
cluding the right were: 
examination of complaints regard- 
ing alleged violations of human 
rights is a matter within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of states and respon- 
sibility for examining such com- 
plaints rests with each state which 

signs the Covenants. Setting up a 

new body such as the Human Rights 

Committee might lead to interven- 

tion in the internal affairs of states 

parties to the Covenants; 

international law is concerned 
only with states and not with in- 
dividuals; 

the right of petition should be 
recognized but at a later stage when 
international relations and interna- 
tional law have advanced so far 
that individuals will not abuse that 
right; 

action by irresponsible individuals 
in states endeavoring to stabilize 
their organization would be likely 
to foster dissension and even lead 

eventually to disruption, even in a 

settled community; 

international society has not yet 
reached a state of development at 
which individuals can be allowed 
such a right as that of petition; 

unless care was taken, the Human 

Rights Committee might find itself 

overwhelmed with petitions sub- 

mitted for propaganda purposes, a 

state of affairs that would run 

counter to the very purpose of the 

Covenants. 

Cheng Paonan, of China, asked the 
sponsors of the two proposals to con- 
sider, in the light of the debate, 
whether they wished to press for a 
vote. 


WITHDRAWN) Rajeshwar Dayal, of In- 
dia, said that in order to avoid rejec- 
tion of the joint proposal being inter- 
preted as a refusal to include a provi- 
sion relating to the right of petition, 
the sponsors of that draft felt that it 
would be better to withdraw it. They 
naturally reserved the right to submit 
it again, with or without amendment, 
at a later stage. Pierre Juvigny, of 
France, announced that he would with- 
draw his delegation’s proposal for rea- 
sons similar to Mr. Dayal’s and also 
because the sponsors of the joint pro- 
posal had not felt bound to comply 
with his request. 


U.N. B.—April 15, 1954 
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The Suez Canal and an Inconclusive Debate 


No New Decision by Security Council in Israel’s Complaint Against Egypt 


RAEL’S complaint against Egypt 

concerning the enforcement of re- 
strictions on the passage of ships trad- 
ing with Israel through the Suez Canal 
was discussed in the Security Council 
at six meetings during a period of 
more than seven weeks before voting 
took place on March 29. 

On that occasion, eight members— 
Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, France, 
New Zealand, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States— 
voted in favor of a New Zealand pro- 
posal to note with “grave concern” 
that Egypt had not complied with a 
Council resolution of September 1, 
1951, and calling on it so to comply. 
That 1951 resolution, among other 
things, had called on Egypt to terminate 
the restrictions on the passage of inter- 
national ,commercial shipping and 
goods through the Canal wherever 
bound. 

China abstained in the vote on the 
New Zealand draft resolution, and 
Lebanon and the U.S.S.R. voted 
against it. Because one of the negative 
votes was that of a permanent member 
of the Council — the U.S.S.R.— the 
proposal was not adopted. 

Much of the debate was taken up 
with statements by the representatives 
of Israe] and Egypt and of Lebanon. 
Abba S. Eban, of Israel, made three 
statements before the vote and one 
afterwards, Three representatives pres- 
ented Egypt’s views — Ahmed Galal 


Eldine Abdelrazek, Major General 
Abdel Hamid Ghaleb, and _ Dr. 
Mahmoud Azmi — in five statements 


before the vote and one afterwards. 
Lebanon. which supported the position 
of Egypt. was heard in four statements 
before the vote and two afterwards— 
the first statement by Edward Rizk, the 
others by. Dr. Charles Malik. 

Linked with the complaint concern- 
ing the Suez Canal was another by 
Israel concerning interference by 
Egypt with shipping proceeding to the 
Israeli port of Elath on the Gulf of 
Aqaba. The New Zealand draft resolu- 
tion proposed that this complaint, 
without prejudice to the provisions of 
the 1951 resolution — which had re- 
ferred only to the Suez Canal—should 
in the first instance be dealt with by 
the Mixed Armistice Commission 
established under the General Armi- 
stice Agreement of February 24, 1949, 
between Egypt and Israel. 
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ISRAEL'S POSITION Israel contended that 
Egypt’s hostile practices violated the 
principles of international law, the pur- 
poses of the United Nations Charter, 
specific provisions of the Egypt-Israel 
Armistice Agreement, and the 1951 
resolution of the Council. The restric- 
tions denounced by the Council in 
1951 had been defiantly extended, and 
the losses and dangers inflicted with- 
out justice or law on Israel and other 
countries had grown to the proportions 
of a major international outrage, he 
said. 

In its 1951 resolution, the Council 
had found that the maintenance of the 
practice of interfering with the passage 
of goods destined for Israe] through 
the Canal was “inconsistent with the 
objectives of a peaceful settlement be- 
tween the parties and the establish- 
ment of a permanent peace in Pales- 


tine set forth in the armistice agree-- 


ment.” It also had found that such a 
practice was an abuse of the exercise 
of the right of visit, search, and seiz- 
ure, and that it could not, in the pre- 
vailing circumstances, be justified on 
the ground that it was necessary for 
self-defence. 





The Council clearly should confirm 
and reinforce that established policy 
for the complete termination of the 
restrictions, Mr. Eban argued. Such 
action was required in the first place 
to save the Egypt-Israel armistice from 
total collapse, for how could it func- 
tion effectively when one party re- 
garded it as a total renunciation of 
hostile acts, while the other interpreted 
it as a cloak for acts of unilateral war. 
Israel was not prepared to acquiesce 
in such a travesty or to suffer acts of 
war without due response. 

The Council was also faced with a 
supreme test of its own authority, for 
never before in any issue affecting the 
Middle East had a Council decision 
once adopted on a matter of peace and 
security been thus comprehensively 
defied. If the authority of the Council 
as the final arbitor of armistice dis- 
putes were to be shattered by Egyptian 
intransigence on this major issue, a 
central pillar of the armistice system 
would crumble at the very moment 
when it was in the most need of 


stronger support. 
The Council should not be content 
with bringing about the immediate and 


THE PRESIDENT of the Security Council for March, Selim Sarper, of Turkey (seated), with Leslie Knox 
Munro, of New Zealand, sponsor of the draft resolution regarding Suez, which was not adopted. 
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total cessation of all belligerent prac- 
tices and restrictions both in the Suez 
Canal and in the Gulf of Aquaba, but 
should also establish such machinery 
and procedures as would enable it to 
follow up the course of its resolutions 
and to receive regular reports on their 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment. Continua- 
tion of a hostile act, based on the as- 
sertion of a state of war, in prolonged 
and deliberate defiance of a Council 
resolution, clearly created the kind of 
situation to which the enforcement 
measures laid down in Chapter VII of 
the Charter should properly apply. 


EGYPT'S VIEWS For Egypt, Mr. Abdel- 
razek declared that, since the adoption 
of the Council resolution on Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, Egypt had not confiscated 
any ships or cargoes. Of 32,047 ships 
that had passed through the Canal, 
only 55 suspect ships had been in- 
spected. And, although, as a measure 
which had become necessary because 
of the acts of aggression committed 
by Israel, foodstuffs had been added 
to the list of contraband of war—since 
foodstuffs could be intended for the 
use of the Israeli armed forces — the 
confiscation procedure had never been 
applied to a cargo of foodstuffs. 

Egypt’s attitude, he said, could not 
be described as defying the authority 
of the Council, or as contrary to the 
principles of the Charter and the armi- 
stice agreement. 

Although the Council’s 1951 resolu- 
tion related to a matter which in 
Egypt’s view was outside the Council’s 
jurisdiction; although the Council did 
not recognize the predominant impor- 
tance of the legal aspect of the prob- 
lem; although the Council chose a 
political solution which Egypt regarded 
as contrary to the requirements of the 
political situation in the Near East; 
although Israel refused to comply with 
the resolutions of the various organs 
of the United Nations, including the 
Security Council itself — despite all 
this, Egypt had at all times demon- 
strated its goodwill by refraining from 
exercising its most legitimate rights 
and by confining its action to what had 
been strictly necessary for its self-de- 
fence and self-preservation. Egypt had 
never decreed or applied a blockade of 
the Suez Canal. Its action was confined 
to the boarding and inspection, by cus- 
toms employees, of a very small num- 
ber of suspected merchant vessels. 

General Ghaleb pointed out that 
Egypt was not denying the very rea- 
sonable measures practiced in its own 
territorial waters under established 
rules of international law, but it 
vigorously denied Israel’s right to chal- 
lenge the legal basis of those measures 
or to dispute the inherent right of self- 
preservation. 

The Israeli armed forces had ad- 
vanced to the Gulf of Aqaba only two 
weeks after the signing of the Egypt- 
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Israel armistice agreement; had there- 
by, in the words of an official Israeli 
statement, “completed the control of 
the Negeb”; had established a beach- 
head that developed into a military 
and naval base; and had enveloped 
the Egyptian right flank. Now, with 
unsurpassed audacity, the Israeli repre- 
sentative came to the Security Council 
to enlist the co-operation of Egypt in 
maintaining, consolidating, and vict- 
ualling the Israeli armed forces that 
had advanced to the Red Sea only a 
few days after the signing of the armi- 
stice agreement. 

Under the rules of international law, 
a state of war gave the belligerents 
certain rights, foremost among which 
was the uncontestable right of visit 
and search of ships in_ territorial 
waters, in ports, in mid-ocean, and in 
enemy waters, with a view to con- 
fiscating what was legally considered 
war contraband. Another rule was that 
the conclusion of a partial or general 
armistice agreement did not in any 
way diminish the right of visit, search, 
and confiscation, unless the agreement 
itself clearly provided for such restric- 
tion. 

Was no machinery needed, General 
Ghaleb asked, to check the steady and 
premeditated acts of aggression by Is- 
raeli armed forces, to put an end to 
the killing of Arabs, to repatriate the 
One million Arab refugees. 


MUTUAL CHARGES OF AGGRESSION, HOSTIL- 
ity Continuing the explanation of 
Egypt’s position, Dr. Azmi said his 
country was taking action which was 
perhaps not in conformity with the 
Council’s decision of September 1951, 
but, when that decision was taken, 
Egypt received it in a certain spirit, 
illustrated in the statement made by 
the representative of Egypt at that 
time. The latter had said that the as- 
sumptions on which Israel] tried to base 
its claim had yet to be proved and 
that Egypt fully reserved its rights in 
connection with the debate. Thus, said 
Dr. Azmi, Egypt accepted the Coun- 
cil’s decision within the limits of that 
statement, which made it clear that 
Egypt was not convinced that the dis- 
cussion was ended, that in its view 
the question was not closed, and that 
the decision did not rest on fixed and 
final foundations. That was still 
Egypt’s conviction, and it still main- 
tained the same viewpoint and the 
same position. 

If discontinuance of the measures to 
which Egypt resorted in exercising its 
right of self-defence was desired, the 
violations and attacks by Israel would 
have to be stopped, and formal] guar- 
antees would have to be provided 
against a return to them, That was one 
of the tasks to which the Council 
would have to attend if it wished to 
get to grips with the events which 
were threatening peace and stability 








in that part of the Middle East. 

Egypt vehemently rejected all 
charges of contravening any of the 
principles of international law, the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter, 
the armistice agreement with Israel, or 
the articles of the Suez Canal Con- 
vention, signed at Constantinople on 
October 29, 1888, which established 
freedom of navigation in the Suez 
Canal. Conscious of its sovereign 
rights, it would use all means to see 
that they were safeguarded and re- 
spected. 

The key to an understanding of the 
problem, countered Mr. Eban, was to 
understand it not in the strict sense 
as an Egyptian-Israeli conflict but as a 
conflict between the opinion of the 
Security Council and the policies of 
hostility to Israel to which Egypt un- 
happily continued to adhere. Today 
Egypt simply came to the Council and 
stated that it intended to engage in 
active belligerency; that it would ex- 
ercise the right of visit, search, and 
seizure; and that, the opinion of the 
Security Council nearly three years 
ago notwithstanding, it regarded itself 
as possessing a legitimate purpose of 
self-defence five years after the termi- 
nation of hostilities by an agreement 
envisaged as a permanent end of all 
warlike acts and two and a half years 
after the Council had denied and com- 
prehensively rejected all of the legal 
assumptions on which those maritime 
restrictions rested, 

Some 95 per cent of the trade which 

would have passed through the Canal 
in the trade volumes to which Israel 
was accustomed in 1945, 1946, and 
1947 had been throttled by Egypt's 
legislation, which, the Council agreed, 
shad been an illicit injury to Israel for 
the last five years. And, in the case of 
oil, 100 per cent of Israel’s import 
trade had been completely cut off, for, 
if the Canal were open, and if Israel 
had legitimate access to the tanker 
traffic through the Canal to which all 
other countries had access, it would 
have purchased millions of tons of 
crude oil each year for Haifa. That 
Israel had that legitimate right had 
been established by the resolution of 
the Council. 


PART OF GREATER PROBLEM Dr. Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon, interpreted the 
problem as a “total problem.” The 
things with which the Council was deal- 
ing—the Jordan River, the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan, or the Suez Canal 
—were abstract aspects of a much 
greater total problem whose roots went 
to fundamental decisions taken by the 
General Assembly time and again. 
Thus the supposition that the Palestine 
issue in the future could ever be 
settled or put on a reasonable basis 
by the force and the power of the 
Council alone would never work. 
Peace, he declared, would never be 
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promoted in the Near East if Israel 
and its friends were going to take per- 
manent advantage of every difficulty 
that arose in the territory of its Arab 
neighbors. If the Security Council 
wanted peace in the Near East, the 
important thing was not primarily to 
adopt a resolution, nor certainly pri- 
marily to please Israel or to please the 
Arabs. The important things, from an 
overall policy-making point of view, 
were, first to keep the deeper and 
larger implications of the sole issue in 
mind all the time, and not to be lost 
in a morass of narrow particular as- 
pects of it; to be honestly and abso- 
lutely just and impartial in the treat- 
ment of the issues; and to conceive a 
real statesmanlike framework within 
which peace and concord could be rea- 
sonably promoted. 


NEW ZEALAND PROPOSAL INTRODUCED All 
these statements were given at three 
meetings of the Council on February 
5 and 15 and March 12, prior to the 
presentation of any draft resolution. 
The Council met briefly on February 
24, but no statements were made on 
that occasion except that Leslie Knox 
Munro, of New Zealand, indicated 
that his delegation was exploring the 
possibility of introducing a proposal 
and needed more time, 

Introducing the New Zealand draft 
resolution on March 23, Mr. Munro 
stated that one incontestable and in- 
deed uncontested fact was that the 


clear and precise provisions of the 
1951 resolution had not been com- 
plied with. The degree of non-compli- 
ance was not nominal but substantial, 
he added. The New Zealand proposal 
was directed primarily to that issue 
of non-compliance. 

“Under the Charter, and if we are to 
have the beginnings of law and order 
in an uncertain world, it is the clear 
duty of all Members of the Organiza- 
tion to observe the resolutions of this 
Council,” he declared. “We cannot 
accept the argument that Egypt is en- 
titled to disregard the terms of the 
resolution of September 1951 by rea- 
son of a reservation entered at the time 
of its adoption.” 


EGYPTIAN, LEBANESE OPPOSITION Dr. 
Azmi asserted that an agreement con- 
cluded between Israel and Egypt on 
July 23, 1953 —two years after the 
Council resolution of 1951 —con- 
stituted an unconditional recognition 
on the part of both parties that the 
normal passage of a vessel across the 
territorial waters of either party made 
that vessel subject to the rules of in- 
ternational and military law—the right 
of visit and even capture. Further- 
more, he contended, the charge which 
the 1951 resolution made against 
Egypt was “abuse” of the right of visit, 
search, and seizure, which, by that 
very fact, thus recognized that right. 
The New Zealand draft resolution, 
like the 1951 resolution, completely 





ISRAEL’S CASE was stated by Abba S. Eban, 
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disregarded the juridical element, 
which was the most important factor 
and at the root of the problem. He 
wondered if the Council’s competence 
was in fact invoked in accordance with 
the terms of the Charter. Was it the 
Council’s duty to protect the sover- 
eignty of states or to diminish it? Was 
it the Council’s duty to punish acts of 
aggression and censure the aggressor, 
Or to admonish those who were the 
victims of aggression? Was it really 
within the jurisdiction of the Council 
to discuss the question of freedom of 
navigation through the Suez Canal? 
The Council did not act on behalf of 
the governments which sent repre- 
sentatives to the Council, but on be- 
half of the whole international com- 
munity represented in the United Na- 
tions. It was the 1888 Convention 
which regulated freedom of shipping 
in the Canal. 

“This resolution is not accepted by 
Egypt,” Dr. Azmi stated. “Egypt re- 
jects it with the utmost vigor, just as 
it rejected the 1951 resolution. It is 
convinced that the two resolutions do 
not deal with the question as it should 
be dealt with. The legal element, which 
is fundamental to this dispute, is com- 
pletely ignored in these two resolu- 
tions.” 

Egypt, he added, was the object of 
continuous acts of aggression on the 
part of Israel. The expansionist atti- 
tude was at all times evident in Israel’s 
behavior. Israel’s readiness to resort to 
force was at the root of the strong 
anxiety felt throughout the Near East. 
Members of the Council had to accept 
their responsibilities and weigh their 
decisions well before they took them. 
Egypt, for its part, would weigh the 
vote of each one of the members 
against the supreme question of its 
own sovereignty. Egypt, and the other 
Arab nations ranged solidly behind it, 
would adopt an attitude which de- 
pended on the Council members. 

If the measures taken by Egypt were 
to cease, Israel’s attacks and violations 
also had to cease, and Egypt had to 
have formal guarantees that such at- 
tacks and violations would not be 
repeated. 

Dr. Malik, of Lebanon, did not 
doubt the good intentions of New Zea- 
land, but, to a large extent, he said, it 
had proved in its draft resolution to 
be the advocate of Israel. The element 
of impartiality, of balance, and of non- 
partisanship was objectively lacking. 
The text was constructed from begin- 
ning to end only with a view to bring- 
ing pressure on Egypt. It would be far 
more balanced, impartial, and pala- 
table if it contained a request to Is- 
rael to release the $12 billion of Arab 
properties seized by Israel and used 
illegally by it for the last seven years. 
If that were done, the Council would 
really be making a contribution to 
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peace and to the adjustment of the 
differences in the Near East. 

At the close of his statement at the 
meeting of the Council] on March 23, 
Dr. Malik announced a “grave situa- 
tion” that had arisen only a few hours 
before. As the result of the defeat in 
the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice 
Commission of a draft resolution 
wherein Israel accused Jordan of hav- 
ing committed a bus massacre a few 
days earlier, Israel was so incensed, he 
stated, that it had withdrawn from the 
Commission and had boycotted it, and 
the Arab states had reason to believe 
that as a result of that Israel might 
strike somewhere in the Arab world. 


SUPPORT FOR DRAFT RESOLUTION Support 
for the New Zealand draft resolution 
was expressed by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of the United States; William Bor- 
berg, of Denmark; Sir Pierson Dixon, 
of the United Kingdom; Charles 
Lucet, of France; Professor Ernesto de 
Morais Leme, of Brazil; Dr. Carlos 
Echeverri Cortés, of Colombia; and 
Selim Sarper, of Turkey. 

Mr. Lodge remarked that, through- 
out the history of the Palestine ques- 
tion, the United Nations had sought a 
peaceful, just, and equitable settlement 
of the many complicated problems 
arising out of the conflict. While the 
decisions of the various organs of the 
United Nations had not always fully 
satisfied the views of the United 
States, the United States, nevertheless, 
had consistently sought to respect and 
to give effect to the combined judg- 
ment which those decisions repre- 
sented. The United States also felt that 
the parties directly concerned in those 
questions had an equal duty to respect 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
give effect to the combined judgment 
of the United Nations, whether ex- 
pressed in the Security Council, the 
General Assembly, or other competent 
organs. 

Mr. Borberg warned that, if the 
Council accepted the position that a 
Member state that disagreed with one 
of its decisions was not bound by such 
decision simply by calling it illegal, 
the work of the Council would become 
chaotic. In ratifying the Charter, all 
Member states had agreed to accept 
and carry out the decisions of the 
Council in accordance with the Char- 
ter. But any state ready to shoulder 
the responsibility for aggression would 
surely be only too willing to accuse 
the Council of acting illegally. Thus a 
technique of evasion could develop in 
which the smaller nations could not 
possibly be interested. 

Sir Pierson Dixon also asked how it 
could be doubted that conditions in the 
area would deteriorate, with unfore- 
seeable consequences, if the Council’s 
authority in regard to Palestine were 
undermined, either by the action of the 
parties or for some other reason. With- 
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out the Council’s support, for instance, 
what effective action could the Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization take? 

A provision in the draft resolution 
for further consideration by the Coun- 
cil within a limited period—say, 90 
days — would have been entirely ap- 
propriate, he thought. In any case, the 
question of compliance seemed so im- 
portant that the Council should be 
prepared to return to the matter in a 
reasonable time if that proved neces- 
sary. 

Since the Council’s essential function 
was to remove threats to the peace, re- 
marked Mr. Lucet, it had a right to in- 
tervene in the dispute between Egypt 
and Israel in connection with freedom 
of navigation in the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. The dispute concerned 
the application of the armistice agree- 
ment, of which the Council was the 
guardian. It was because the terms of 
the agreement were not being respect- 
ed and because the violation of an 
armistice agreement obviously involved 
a danger to peace that the matter had 
legitimately been brought before the 
Council. 


LEBANON’S COMMENT ON UNITED STATES 
STATEMENT Dr. Malik welcomed as 


significant the enlargement of the base 
of the discussion which he said Mr. 
Lodge had introduced. However, it 
could be shown that the degree of 


enthusiasm evidenced by the United 
States with respect to United Nations 
decisions concerning the Far East was 
altogether out of proportion to the de- 
gree of its enthusiasm for decisions 
concerning the Near East. The real 
source of the trouble in Palestine— 
“which everybody around this table 
knows but which for political reasons 
we do not expressly want to face”’— 
was that there were solemn decisions 
taken in each instance by more than 
two-thirds of the United Nations, and 
solemnly reaffirmed, which had been 
flouted and not respected “by one 
party to this great issue.”” Thus the 
United States representative had made 
a real contribution in calling attention 
to that larger aspect, in having the 
courage to call attention to it for the 
first time in the Security Council. His 
statement had been the most forth- 
right and _ constructive suggestion 
“which this Council has heard in many 
a month, if not in many a year.” 
The central issue of the problem of 
Palestine, Dr, Malik contended, was 
how to make Israel acceptable to that 
part of the world, how to introduce 
conditions of understanding and mu- 
tuality of trust and of confidence 
among the various parties to the tre- 
mendous conflict. The only available 
starting point—apart from force—was 
the juridically given decisions of the 
United Nations relating to the boun- 
daries of Israel. Internationally speak- 








THE REPRESENTATIVES of Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik (left), and of Egypt, Dr. Mahmoud Azmi. 
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ing, there were no “borders” between 
Israel and the Arab states, only armi- 
stice demarcation lines. To confuse 
the demarcation lines with boundary 
lines would never bring about peace. 

The decision relating to the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem was an- 
other which had been taken three or 
four times, but hardly any member 
would even mention it now.. Dr. Malik 
did not understand why if there was 
a real desire to promote peace in the 
Near East. 

A third decision, which, in a sense, 
was the most urgent and the one most 
pregnant with danger to the entire 
area, was the one related to the million 
Arab refugees strewn about the bor- 
ders. They had been kept alive, it was 
true, but they had left property behind 
them with an estimated value of $12 
billion. 


CHINA’S ABSTENTION Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
of China, who abstained in the vote on 
the New Zealand draft resolution on 
March 29, said that he had hoped that 
the leaders in the Arab states might 
make a special effort to overcome their 
reluctance to accept Israel and that the 
leaders in Israel might make a special 
effort to make Israel acceptable to the 
Arab states. 

The legal argumentation had been 
inconclusive, he felt, and the Council, 
by its very nature, was not qualified 
to deal with the complicated legal 
issues involved. Thus the shift from 
legal to political considerations had his 
full support, but he doubted that the 
draft resolution had found the proper 
approach. 

A resolution purporting to seek a 
political solution should take due note 
of important developments in Egyp- 
tian policy. But the relaxation of re- 
strictions at the beginning of the year 
as communicated to the Council by 
Dr. Azmi on February 15 had been 
totally ignored, and the offer to intro- 
duce further relaxations, as announced 
by Dr. Azmi on March 23, had been 
dropped before it was seriously ex- 
plored. 

In the whole complex of issues con- 
nected with the Palestine question, 
hope lay in the gradual ascendancy of 
the moderate and reasonable people in 
all the Near Eastern countries. It was 
the Council’s duty to give recognition 
and encouragement to those people. 
But the New Zealand proposal con- 
firmed the existing deadlock and closed 
the door to compromise. 


U.S.S.R.'s NEGATIVE VOTE Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., said that 
the draft resolution contained nothing 
related to the settlement of the more 
general Palestine question of helping 
Israel and the Arab states establish 
conditions of normal co-existence and 
of mutual peace and friendship, Nor 
could it promote the settlement of the 
dispute between Israel and Egypt over 
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shipping in the Suez Canal, for the 
similar resolution in 1951 had pro- 
duced no results. In fact, it would only 
complicate relations, New Zealand and 
the states supporting the draft resolu- 
tion were disregarding the impossibil- 
ity of settling international problems 
by imposing on one of the parties a 
decision which that party had stated 
would be absolutely unacceptable. 

It would be more correct, he ob- 
served, to use the normal and gen- 
erally accepted method of internation- 
al law and of the Charter by appealing 
to both parties to take steps to settle 
their differences by means of direct 
negotiations. 

The principle of free navigation laid 
down by the Convention of Constanti- 
nople had, of course, to be respected, 
but the adoption of measures to ensure 
free navigation through the Canal was 
a matter for certain specific states— 
the signatories to the Convention— 
and not for a chance group of states, 
such as those which constituted a 
majority in the Council. The U.S.S.R. 
considered the New Zealand draft res- 
olution, like the 1951 resolution, un- 
satisfactory. 


COMMENT ON THE VETO After the pro- 
posal was rejected because of the 
U.S.S.R.’s negative vote, Mr. Munro, 
Sir Pierson Dixon, and Mr. Lucet ex- 
pressed grave concern at the veto of 
what they regarded as a moderately 
worded proposal aimed at promoting 
peace and stability in the Middle East. 
It might reduce the Council, said Sir 
Pierson, to impotence on Palestine 
questions as Soviet Union vetoes had 
reduced it to impotence on so many 
others. The moderate text in any case, 
commented Mr. Lucet, could not have 
caused repeal of a legally adopted res- 
olution. Mr. Vyshinsky’s vote had im- 
perilled the entire operation of the 
Armistice Commission and the Coun- 
cil’s whole part in the settlement of 
disputes. 

On the contrary, Mr. Vyshinsky 
argued, the veto had safeguarded the 
Council’s authority. By adopting a 
worthless, inane, unsatisfactory resolu- 
tion, the Council would have impaired 
its prestige and its international author- 
ity. Let the representatives of Israel 
and Egypt sit down together at one 
table and try to settle the questions 
which the Council could not settle 
now, he urged. He was convinced that 
they could find a better solution. 

The U.S.S.R,. had the same legal 
right as all the other members to vote 
in favor, to abstain, or to vote against, 
and it would continue to avail itself of 


that right. It abstained on the 1951: 


resolution in the hope that that pro- 
posal might produce some positive re- 
sults. Had it done so, the U.S.S.R. 
would not have hesitated to vote for 
the New Zealand proposal now. But 
no positive results had been achieved 


in two years, and there could be no 
hope now for such results. 


OBSERVATIONS BY LEBANON, ISRAEL, EGYPT 
It was hopeless, commented Dr. Malik, 
to impose on the Near East a solution 
which was at variance with the views 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
population of that part of the world. 
The moral to be drawn from the Coun- 
cil’s action was not that there should 
be wringing of hands as to the use or 
abuse of the veto, but that it was 
necessary that everybody concerned 
should do everything at their disposal 
to bring about an agreed solution. 

Mr. Eban commented that, in Is- 
rael’s view, the law of the United Na- 
tions in the Suez Canal and in the Gulf 
of Aqaba was not, as it might have 
been, the New Zealand draft resolu- 
tion, but the valid and unrepealed 
1951 resolution. The parties were un- 
der obligation to conform with that 
decision: accordingly, Israel would not 
recognize, either in word or in deed, 
the right of Egypt to exercise controls 
or restrictions over Israel’s commerce 
or navigation, to apply belligerent 
rights, or to use visit, search, or seizure 
against cargoes proceeding to Israel. 

It was Israel’s understanding that 
nothing prevented any maritime power 
from exercising the freedom which in- 
ternational law, including the Council’s 
1951 resolution, conferred, and cer- 
tainly Israel intended to bring cargoes 
freely into and out of its ports, It 
would have been well for that right to 
have been reaffirmed. Nevertheless, 
the right existed, and it was more im- 
portant that it be peacefully exercised. 

On the other hand, Dr. Azmi reiter- 
ated that Egypt was not satisfied that 
the 1951 resolution was in accordance 
with the spirit of the Charter. If that 
condition were respected, Egypt would 
be the first to respect decisions taken 
by the Council. It was not by means 
such as the New Zealand draft resolu- 
tion that the rift between Israel and 
Egypt and the other Arab countries 
could be healed, for the rift was too 
deep for that. 

Now that Egypt was freed from the 
pressure which was being brought to 
bear through that draft resolution and 
from the threat of the United King- 
dom proposal that the item should be 
retained on the Council’s agenda for 
90 days, Egypt would of its own free 
will move toward tolerance. 

On this point, Dr. Malik observed 
that he believed that, if the members 
meditated on that positive outcome of 
the debate during recent weeks—re- 
ferring to Dr. Azmi’s “spontaneous 
offer to follow a course of tolerance” 
—all would be a bit more cheered 
than some seemed to be as a result of 
the negative decision of the Council. 
Dr. Azmi’s statement was something 
which all could welcome and stress 
as a happy note. 
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A Five Year Plan for 


Permanent Solutions 


of Refugee Problems 


The High Commissioner for Refugees 
Believes that if Governments will 
Contribute $15 Million, Money from 


Other Sources May Amount 
to $40 Million 


Watering livestock in the Calamas River, a mile and a half 
below Riziani, a village about 10 miles in from the west coast 
of Greece and 30 miles northeast of the Gulf of Amvrakia. 
Riziani was an abandoned village. As an experiment, it is being 
resettled by refugees. There is still no water supply in the 
village. For the resettlers it is tough, hard pioneer life. The 
Greek government has built forty houses. The interior of one 
is shown below. A_ family of eleven persons lives in it. 
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A group of elderly refugees at the airport in Hong Kong. They are leaving China for asylum in Belgium, Denmark and Sweden. 
There are still many difficult cases among the European refugees in China, 


F Member states raise $15 million, Dr. G. J. van 

Heuven Goedhart, the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, is confident of attracting between $25 and $30 mil- 
lion more to establish a sum sufficient for the permanent 
solution for the 400,000 persons under his mandate in 
need of special assistance, before the expiration of his 
term of office on Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. $5 million 
of the $15 million would 
be needed for the Refu- 
gee Emergency Fund. 


Dr. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart, who visited Head- 
quarters recently, said 
that he hopes the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council 
will approve his plan dur- 
ing its summer session at 
Geneva and place it be- 
fore the General Assem- 
bly next autumn. In sup- 
port of his contention that 
money would be forth- 
coming to add to national 
pledges, he pointed to 
the $2,900,000 contrib- 
uted last year by the 
Ford Foundation, on the 
basis of which an addi- 
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Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. 


tional $9 million was collected from interested govern- 
ments and organizations. 

The Ford Foundation, the High Commissioner said, 
will not repeat its gift, an understandable position since 
the institution’s focus is mainly on other fields. A special 
exception was made in its contribution last year. 

Lest there be any con- 
fusion as to the eventual 
result of his program, 
Dr. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart pointed out that he 
was not promising a per- 
manent solution to the 
refugee problem. “There 
will always be a refugee 
problem until there is 
world peace,” Dr, Van 
Heuven Goedhart said. 
“We live under circum- 
stances which produce 
refugees every day and 
night. Persecution and 
fear of persecution chase 
thousands of people from 
their homes and make 
them cross—perhaps for 
the last time — the 
borders of their father- 
lands, walking into an 
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unknown and uncertain future. It is 
right and good and just that the Unit- 
ed Nations concerns itself with their 
tragic fate.” 


THE REFUGEES [ooking over a list of 
the main groups of refugees in the 
world is somewhat like surveying the 
history of the twentieth century, and 
reveals the extent to which wars and 
political changes have made their im- 
pact on the daily lives of millions of 
ordinary people. 

There are the Armenian refugees 
from the old Ottoman Empire, the 
Russian “Whites” who emigrated after 
the 1917 revolution; the Spanish Re- 
publicans who fled to France in 1939, 


and the Germans and Austrians—par- 
ticularly Jews—who escaped from per- 
secution by the nazis. There are the 
wartime displaced persons and the 
German minorities expelled from the 
surrounding countries, and those who 
have left because of new regimes in 
their homelands. In the Middle and 
Far East, there are the Palestinian 
Arab refugees, the Hindu and Moslem 
refugees in India and Pakistan, the 
Chinese refugees, the Korean civilians. 

Refugees are scattered all over the 
world, singly and in groups. Some of 
them are under the protection of gov- 
ernments. Others are looked after by 
the United Nations. In Korea, the 
civilian refugees are given aid through 


A building co-operative under construction at Linz, Austria. The refugees themselves 
are doing the building. There will be 19 two-family houses. 


the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency. For the Arab refu- 
gees from Palestine, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
has been created. 


LOANS Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart 
plans to use the bulk of the money 
raised for him to promote loans to 
incorporate refugees under his man- 
date into national economies. There is 
experience to support the belief that 
much of the money he is asking for 
would be used several times over, he 
said. The German Expellee Bank has 
been operating a fund of 108 million 
DM, (100 million DM from Marshall 
Plan funds exclusively for German 
refugees, and 8 million DM from 
funds of the International Refugee 
Organization and the German govern- 
ment for the non-German refugees). 
The Expellee Bank has found that the 
refugees pay conscientiously. Their 
credit risk is only 0.02 per cent higher 
than commercial risks, an infinitesimal 
amount considering the difference be- 
tween the problems confronting a ref- 
ugee and those facing a person seek- 
ing to establish or expand a business 
in a country where he has always lived. 


The refugee problem cannot be left 
to solve itself through spontaneous 
economic adjustment. The refugee 
needs help and guidance, particularly 
at the initial stages of his rehabilita- 
tion. Often he does not know the 
language of the country. His prolonged 
life under most difficult conditions in 
camps, his need for re-adaptation 
through vocational training and his 
legal position, place him in a group 
different from the ordinary popula- 
tion. His difficulties are not insur- 
mountable provided he can rely on 
certain minimum services to help him 
towards a productive life in the eco- 
nomic process of the country of asy- 
lum or of immigration. But when these 
are lacking he is relegated to a life of 
waiting and idleness and condemned 
to grow old and eventually die as a 
social and economic outcast. 

If refugees have no trade or the 
professional qualifications required by 
overseas countries, they must be re- 
schooled. If they have no initial capi- 
tal for travelling overseas or meeting 
the first expenses of establishment, 
they must be given loans. If immigra- 
tion laws require special sponsorships, 
these must be found. 

Some of these things are, of course, 
being done. But the statistics published 
by the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration contain a 
warning that cannot be ignored. Total 
figures for eighteen months beginning 
February 1, 1952: 551 refugees from 
Greece (with a refugee population of 
15,000); 1,478 from Italy (with a ref- 
ugee population of 40,000), and 2,537 
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from China (with a refugee popula- 
tion of 15,000). Other countries, where 
the solution of the refugee problem 
is mainly or exclusively migration, 
such as Turkey and the Middle East, 
are not being serviced by ICEM. 


MIGRATION Is it possible to increase 
migration opportunities for refugees 
in view of the general trend in the 
immigration countries? For probably 
90 per cent of the present refugees 
now under the wing of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office, Dr. Van Heuven 
Goedhart said, assimilation among the 
populations of the countries where 
they are living must be the ultimate 
answer to their problem. Prospects for 
emigration are discouraging for the 
rest. 

Under these circumstances, a real- 
istic approach toward solutions neces- 
sitates loans to the refugees, to permit 
them to establish themselves in some 
business or profession from which 
they can gain a livelihood and become 
useful and productive members of 
society. 

It is clearly of major interest to the 
countries of residence to find perma- 
nent solutions for the refugees within 
their territories, not only because of 
the social problem involved, but also 
because such solutions reduce the bur- 
den on public assistance and add to 
the economic potential. The greater 
the delay in promoting permanent so- 
lutions, the greater the number of 
refugees who tend to rely on public 
assistance. Chronic unemployment, in 
camps or out, contributes to cultural, 
social and economic deterioration. 

Integration can work. In Denmark 
the small number of refugees (1,465 
of whom 715 were in camps) and the 
potential capacity of the labor market 
made it possible for the Government 
to tackle the problem at its roots. A 
small committee was created with a 
secretariat of three executive officers. 
The psychological atmosphere was not 
very different from that prevailing in 
camps in other countries. The refugees 
had only one wish: to emigrate. They 
were not inclined to accept local estab- 
lishment as a final solution, They were 
afraid of a community foreign in 
language, tradition and custom. They 
were not inclined to exchange their 
friends or the known conditions in the 
camps for new surroundings and un- 
known daily problems. 

The committee decided to approach 
the refugees individually, Through in- 
terviews and counselling, the refugees 
were directed to employment in their 
own trades or given vocational train- 
ing for work most suited to their per- 
sonalities. They were not forced to leave 
the camps immediately after they had 
been given employment, but were al- 
lowed to stay for a transitory period 
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until employers, social workers and 
the refugee himself were reasonably 
certain of the future. A qualified so- 
cial worker would call at least once a 
week to assist each re-established refu- 
gee family with its personal problems. 
Accommodation in private quarters 
was provided in co-operation with the 
local authorities. The refugees were 
either given the opportunity to buy 
(at a very low price) the furniture 
from the camp or enabled to furnish 
their new homes with a monetary 
grant of 400 Danish kroner. For the 
disabled, a special rehabilitation and 
vocational training program was start- 
ed after which employment was found 


Pend , 
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for seventy out of the group of eighty 
difficult cases. 

Today, only the total invalids, the 
chronically ill and the aged refugees 
are still drawing public assistance, con- 
vincing proof of a successful opera- 
tion. 

Knowing that integration is a possi- 
bility, Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart has 
outlined a program which he believes 
will bring results. It is based on ex- 
perience—and new ideas. 


AGRICULTURE The number of families 
of farming stock which could be set- 
tled during the next few years he esti- 
mates at about 15,000. Experience 


rity a, 





Gerhard Theiss, watering hemp before processing. Mr. Theiss, a refugee from Yugo- 

slavia, started the hemp industry in Graz, Austria. He began with a small loan granted 

by the Austrian Caritas, now has a 300,000 schilling credit for machinery at the 
Styrian Peasant Bank. He has eighty employees, nearly all refugees. 
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Vocational training at the San Sabba Centre in Trieste. Most refugees taking courses 
here are preparing for emigration, They are studying trades in which openings are 
known to exist in other countries. 


indicates that the best and most eco- 
nomical method of integrating refugee 
farming families consists in facilitating 
the lease of existing farms or settling 
families in abandoned areas, To assist 
the local organizations to start new 
projects in other areas a program for 
600 families should be initiated in the 
first year, 

TRADES, PROFESSIONS AND SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES The most systematic approach 
to this problem has been made in the 
Federal Republic of Germany through 
the Department for Non-German Ref- 
ugees of the Bank for Expellees and 
War-Damaged Persons. Negotiations 
have been begun with the Federal 
Government for an increase in the 
capital of this department of the 
Bank. No such institution exists in 
other countries. There are still an esti- 
mated 25,000 to 30,000 refugees else- 
where in Europe who could be suc- 
cessfully re-established in independent 
occupations provided the necessary 
credit facilities were forthcoming. 
Loans of an average of $500 can often 


provide the supplementary means 
necessary. 
HOUSING The most urgent housing 


problem is to provide accommodation 
for the 100,000 refugees living in 
camps for whom 25,000 houses or 
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appartments are needed. It is estimated 
that $800 would provide an adequate 
dwelling unit for a family. The money 
would be loaned and used again on a 
revolving fund basis. 


TRAINING AND RETRAINING Solutions 
can be found for many refugees in 
their present countries of residence, 
provided that adequate vocational 
training facilities are available. Be- 
cause these facilities were Jacking im- 
mediately after the war, and because 
many thousands of refugees have lived 
in camps for periods of up to seven 
years, considerable numbers of refu- 
gees have reached adult age with- 
out any proper occupational training, 
facts which partially explain unem- 
ployment problems among refugees. 

Vocational training facilities in 
most countries of residence are. not 
sufficiently developed to absorb poten- 
tial candidates from the refugee popu- 
lation. In addition, there is the prob- 
lem that even where adequate facili- 
ties exist there is little accommoda- 
tion in hostels for the refugee ap- 
prentices whose parents are often liv- 
ing outside the towns. Only some 15,- 
000 refugees qualify for vocational 
training and there are adequate facili- 
ties for only a small proportion of 
them. 





UNIVERSITY STUDENTS Among recently 
arrived refugees a number are of uni- 
versity age. A number of the general 
refugee population have completed 
their secondary education and would 
be prepared to undertake university 
studies in such technical skills as 
would facilitate their integration or 
emigration. In some countries of resid- 
ence refugee students are eligible for 
scholarships on an equal footing with 
indigenous students. However, most 
scholarships take the form of supple- 
mentary assistance which is sufficient 
for the ordinary student but does not 
take into account the special position of 
refugee students with no_ personal 
means of any kind or family assistance 
on which to rely. For them the money 
to pay for tuition fees, examination 
and laboratory fees, and books is 
absolutely essential. 


It is estimated that there are 7,000 
potential students now among the ref- 
ugee population. About $250 a year 
would assure each of advanced edu- 
cation. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES In most camps 
and settlements where refugees are 
housed, all the available space is used 
as living quarters. It is essential to 
provide some community centres if 
serious efforts are to be made in order 
to promote assimilation. In such cen- 
tres refugees can meet with the in- 
habitants of neighboring towns and 
villages and can also partake in essen- 
tial educational and recreational pro- 
grams. These centres cost on an aver- 
age $8,500. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE There are 
many instances where additional] edu- 
cational assistance is required by refu- 
gee schoolchildren in view of the fact 
that the local schools are often in- 
capable of adequately absorbing refu- 
gee in addition to indigenous children. 
Furthermore, even where facilities are 
available for them to attend second- 
ary schools, specialiy gifted refugee 
children living in camps are frequently 
unable to take advantage of this be- 
cause they lack the necessary funds 
for transportation and sometimes for 
shelter during the hours in which they 
must wait for transportation. 


RESETTLEMENT OPPORTUNITIES Promo- 
tion of resettlement opportunities is a 
vital part of any general program de- 
signed to promote permanent solutions 
for the existing refugee population. 
The experience of the voluntary agen- 
cies in Latin America and Canada has 
shown that with carefully planned 
programs, sponsorships and assurances 
can be obtained for refugees. This 
work necessarily requires small staffs 
of specially trained persons who can 
devote their whole time to it and it is 
hoped to maintain and develop the 
services of existing staffs in Latin 
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America, Canada and Australia which 
were established under the Ford Foun- 
dation Grant. 

Under various immigration schemes, 
immigrants are accepted only if they 
possess particular skills. To promote 
the emigration of refugees, institutions 
for vocational training or retraining 
have to be created or maintained. 
Such training has as its main purpose 
the adaptation of existing skills to 
particular requirements of countries 
of immigration. 

Resettlement counselling services 
have been developed on a _ limited 
scale in those countries where ade- 
quate registration and counselling had 
not been previously established. Proper- 
ly executed and maintained registra- 
tion of family composition, skills and 
abilities is generally essential for the 
resettlement of refugees. In most coun- 
tries of residence no facilities exist to 
carry out such registrations, which 
have to be undertaken by voluntary 
organizations. 

Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart said it 
was obvious that such a program as he 
had outlined would, in its first year, do 
nothing more than provide an essential 
stimulus to the efforts which would 
have to be.made to bring about per- 
manent solutions within a reasonable 
time. Such a stimulus should be main- 
tained for a period of five years if it is 
to be really effective. The annual ex- 
penditure could be progressively di- 
minished, partly because the more ur- 
gent needs would be taken care of in 
the early years of the program, and 


(Right) The “Clemnsheim” Apprentice 

Home for Young Refugees, in 

Austria. 50 apprentices of Catholic Su- 
denten German origin live here. 


Thirty selected refugee families have 
heen resettled on abandoned farms in 
lower Austria. This one is at Muhigrub, 
near Hall. The money invested 
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repaid in instalments. 


partly because it would be possible to 
use again the reimbursements paid 
on loans. 

“The continued presence in Europe 
of thousands of uprooted and un- 
settled refugees is a menace to the 
basic principles of freedom which in- 
spire the United Nations,” Dr. Van 
Heuven Goedhart said. “It should 
never be forgotten that refugees arrive 
in the free world with the confidence, 
which we ourselves do much to pro- 
mote, that they will find an opportuni- 
ty to start a new life in circumstances 
worthy of human beings. Nothing, 
therefore, will make them more critical 
of the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy than the experience that such 
a chance is denied to them and that 
they are doomed to belong to a for- 
gotten category without reasonable 
hope for a better future.” 


EMERGENCY FUND Dr. Van Heuven 
Goedhart said most of the Emer- 
gency Fund was spent on material 
assistance to destitute refugees of 
European origin in China, on their 
maintenance while in transit in Hong- 
kong en route for overseas destina- 
tions, and on placement in_ institu- 
tions in Europe of the “difficult 
cases” among them, The remainder 
was spent mainly on relief work in 
the Middle East, Greece and Italy, 
and on contributions towards essen- 
tial health programs in Trieste, Aus- 
tria and Germany, particularly towards 
combating tuberculosis. First priority 
has to be given to the continuation of 
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the assistance program in China, even 
to the detriment of other projects. 
With the recent contributions, there 
are sufficient assets to cover that pro- 
gram only until the end of April 1954. 

The number of refugees of Euro- 
pean origin still in China is uncertain, 
but is estimated still to be over 14,000, 
of whom some 670 are difficult cases 
—blind, aged, chronically ill. 

The problem of difficult cases, al- 
though most serious in China, is by no 
means restricted to that area. In Tri- 
este, the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration had made 
possible, up to the end of December 
1953 the placement of 346 difficult 
cases. At that date, however, there 
remained in Trieste 1,053 more diffi- 
cult cases including their dependents. 

Of the approximately 15,000 refu- 
gees in Greece a large number must 
be classified as difficult cases, for 
whom the Greek Government is un- 
able to provide adequate institutional 
care. A survey made by a group of 
voluntary agencies at the end of 1953 
showed 721 difficult cases in need of 
placement and 207 dependents. In 
Austria, the responsibility for institu- 
tional cases which had been cared for 
by the International Refugee Organi- 
zation was, on the cessation of that 
Organization’s activities, transferred by 
special agreements to the Austrian 
Government. It will be remembered, 
however, that the “Volksdeutsche”’ ref- 
ugees in Austria did not come within 
the competence of that Organization; 
moreover, a considerable number of 





refugees have entered Austria since 
those agreements were concluded. 
Within both these groups, as well as 
among the foreign refugees not receiv- 
ing institutional care, there are a num- 
ber of difficult cases. 

Of the approximately 2,200 refugees 
in Turkey, there are some 450 cases 
badly in need of special relief. In Iran, 
as in Turkey, the main solution for 
the problem of the approximately 
2,000 refugees within the competence 
of the High Commissioner’s office is 
resettlement overseas. In addition to 
those refugees who might eventually 
be resettled there are a number of 
aged, disabled and sick. 

The situation of a group of approxi- 
mately 500 refugees in Syria, Lebanon 
and Jordan is extremely precarious 
and the only relief during 1953 was 
that disbursed from the Refugee 
Emergency Fund via voluntary agen- 
cies. 


Certain groups among the 2,300 
refugees under the High Commission- 
er’s mandate in Egypt do not benefit 
from the governmental social services 
and are therefore in dire need of 
emergency assistance. This applies 
especially to the group of aging White 
Russian refugees. 

During 1953, a sum of $25,000 was 
allocated from the Emergency Fund 
for relief in the most needy cases in 
Italy. This relief took the form of 
monthly allowances to the most desti- 
tute families, medical care, including 
hospital treatment, dental treatment, 
and small grants in exceptional cases 
in order to facilitate emigration or 
obtaining of employment. $15,000 of 
the allocation was expended through 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and $10,000 by the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies which, 
in collaboration with the Italian Red 
Cross, set up a program of medical 


assistance which has proved invaluable. 

But the need throughout for emer- 
gency aid is pressing. 

“The existence of strained relations 
in some cases between the refugees on 
the one hand and a country’s indigen- 
ous population on the other may give 
rise to lasting tensions,’ Dr. Van 
Heuven Goedhart said. “It cannot be 
denied that it is just as important to 
diminish existing tensions as it is to 
build up the strength of the free world. 
It is obvious that the readiness of any 
man to help defend the free world 
depends on what the free world means 
to him. If, for the refugee, it means 
only to be dependent, uprooted, 
isolated from the population of the 
country in which he resides, down- 
graded on the social scale, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect that he will be an 
ardent protagonist of the principles in 
which we believe.” 


Of the two million refugees now within the High Commissioner’s mandate more than 100,000 are still in camps. Hans W. 
Schlecht studies medicine, He and his wife Rosemary, a kindergarten teacher, live in the students’ barracks of a camp near Graz. 
Of German origin, and refugees from Yugoslavia, they would like to emigrate. Summers, Hans works in a steel mill near Linz. 
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Repatriation of Prisoners of War - 


Continuing, Full Accounting Asked 


Jupce José Gustavo Guerrero, 
Chairman of the ad hoc Commis- 
sion on Prisoners of War, on April 
15 issued the following statement in 
the name of the Commission, after 
the conclusion of the fifth session of 
the Commission, which met in private 
throughout: 


“1. It is time to end this problem 
—the problem of prisoners of war 
still unrepatriated or still unaccounted 
for. The Commission believes that this 
problem is not intrinsically insoluble. 
In fact, of all postwar problems, it per- 
haps lends itself most readily to peace- 
ful solution. Recent actions have ap- 
preciably reduced its proportions. 
Steps left to be taken are not too 
difficult. 


“2. To be solved, the problem has 
to be treated in a non-political way. 
The Commission has always believed 
this and charted its actions according- 
ly. The overwhelming majority of the 
representatives at the Eighth Session 
of the United Nations.General Assem- 
bly have expressed their .confidence 
that the Commission had been carry- 
ing out its task in a manner entirely 
free from politics. 


“3. The Commission reaffirms that 
it intends to pursue its efforts in a 
humanitarian way until] the question 
assigned to it is finally settled. 


“4. The Commission rejoices and 
shares the satisfaction expressed by 
the General Assembly ‘that some prog- 
ress has taken place in the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war in the course 
of the last two years.’ It also identifies 
itself with the hope ‘that those govern- 
ments and Red Cross Societies which 
have contributed to that progress will 
continue their efforts.’ 


“5. Since the adoption of the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly on 
December 7, 1953, the Commission has 
been informed that thousands more 
prisoners of war have been returned 
to their homes. The process is con- 
tinuing, and the Commission will not, 
at this time, make any specific state- 
ment concerning the actual numbers 
of those repatriated and those still de- 
tained, although it may do so at a 
later stage. 

“6. The co-operation of a large 
number of governments has also clari- 
fied the fate of thousands of former 
prisoners of war previously listed as 
missing. 

“7. It is not enough to hope that 
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the progress, which has been accomp- 
lished and noted with satisfaction, will 
continue, The standards of interna- 
tional conduct, particularly as set forth 
in the Geneva Convention of 1929 
and the Geneva Conventions of 1949, 
require that a full accounting be made 
of all prisoners of war who are or 
have been detained in the custody of 
a foreign power. The debates in the 
recent session of the United Nations 
General Assembly reflected this in- 
sistence that full accounting be made. 
For adequate accounting may remove 
a great deal of uncertainty concerning 
the fate of the missing, and thus con- 
tribute further to the solution of the 
problem. 


“8. What is meant by full account- 
ing? The Commission holds that it 
means: (a) that the names of all 
prisoners still detained be made 
known, as well as the reasons for 
which they are still detained and the 
places in which they are detained, and 
(b) that the names of prisoners who 
have died while under detention be 
made known, as well as the date and 
cause of death and the manner and 
place of burial in each case. 


“9. It is not enough to give total 
figures, whether of the detained or of 
the dead: the names and other rele- 
vant information are of decisive im- 
portance. Human beings are not mere 
units in statistical totals. 


“10. Owing to the devastation and 
chaos of war, it is not to be expected 
that the process of accounting will 
ever be complete or that the fate of 
the hundreds of thousands of prisoners 
now listed as missing will in every case 
be established. What the Commission 
is asking is that every government 
which has had prisoners under its con- 
trol do its utmost to account for the 
fate of those for whom it has been 
responsible, by supplying the avail- 
able names and other particulars re- 
lating to the prisoners concerned. 


“11. The Commission will welcome 
such accounting, whether it is made 
directly to the Commission, to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, 
to the countries whose nationals are 
involved, or to some _ international 
agency specially concerned with pris- 
oners of war. 

“12. The Commission, _ believing 
that the residual problem of prisoners 
of war can readily be solved provided 
the will to solve it is there, attaches 
the utmost importance to the appeal 
made by the General Assembly or the 
United Nations to all governments 
concerned to put forward their best 
efforts to effect its solution. 


“13. In fact, the Commission at- 
taches such importance to this appeal 
that it is issuing the present declara- 
tion in the five official languages of 
the United Nations: English, French, 
Spanish, Chinese and Russian. The 
Commission hopes that it will be given 
the widest possible publicity by Mem- 
ber states and by the press of the 
world. The fate of thousands of human 
beings cannot but be of grave concern 
to world public opinion.” 





COUNTESS FOLKE BERNADOTTE, President José G. Guerrero and Judge Aung Khine, the 
members of the ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of War. 
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Statistics—Tool for Economic 


and Social Progress 


A Field of Technical Assistance 


TATISTICS to many, are at best 

dull and puzzling; at worst, a 
trifle suspect. There is a widespread 
feeling that “figures can be used to 
prove any point.” 

The statistical expert knows better. 
His is a precise science on which gov- 
ernments lean more and more as a 
guide to social and economic policies. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that 
under-developed countries seeking to 
improve their economies with the help 
of the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, should 
frequently ask for the services of 
statisticians. 

In 1953, the United Nations sent 
34 different statistical experts drawn 
from 16 countries to work in 19 coun- 
tries. This is how one expert—L. P. 
Georgiades of Cyprus who is working 
in Libya on an assignment from the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration—describes the purpose 
and value of this kind of work which 
was once defined as “political arithme- 
tic.” 


COUNTING HEADS “A statistical organi- 
zation,” he writes, “is a fact-finding 
organization. Its scope is, by settling 
questions of economic, social and po- 
litical nature, to enable administrators 
to determine policy; furthermore, to 
follow step by step all changes in the 
economy, and appreciate the results 
of any policy that has been adopted. 
. . . The availablity of statistics may 
affect the work, the income and the 
safety of the people.” 

The oldest known form of statistics 
is the counting of heads. Population 
censuses were taken by the Egyptians 
when they built the pyramids and in 
China at the time of Confucius. To- 
day a periodic counting of the popula- 
tion is a standard practice in countries 
with established governmental serv- 
ices. 

Some countries, however, now are 
planning or taking, with the aid of 
United Nations experts, their first 
population census. Libya, for example, 
will carry out a census in July. Work- 
ing on this project with Libyan offi- 
cials are M. R. El Shanawany from 
Egypt and L. P. Georgiades from 
Cyprus, who was quoted above. 

Mr. El Shanawany took a Ph.D. 
degree in statistics from London Uni- 
versity in 1936. Afterwards he worked 
in the Central Statistics Department 
of Cairo and since 1950 has been 
Deputy Director General of that De- 
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partment. He also conducted and tabu- 
lated the last census of Egypt in 1946. 
In his view, “statistics and census 
are the torch that light the way for 
leaders to guide nations toward prog- 
ress and prosperity.” His assignment 
in Libya brings varied tasks: legal 
questions connected with the Statistical 
Law; administrative matters connected 
with the establishment of a new 
Libyan Statistical Department; prepa- 
ration of census documents and forms; 
supervision of census field work; and, 
not least, training Libyans in the work, 
for Libya at the moment has not a 
single trained statistician of her own. 


A UNIQUE CENSUS Previous censuses 
have been taken in Burma, but the 
one now in progress is the first under- 
taken since Burma became independ- 
ent. 

Milton D. Lieberman, who has had 
thirteen years’ service with the United 
States Bureau of the Census, has been 
assigned by the UNTAA to help in this 
project. 

“We have learned,” he writes, “in 
our complex civilization, that statistics 
play a basic and integral part in the 
development and operating plans of 
government as well as private enter- 
prise.” 

A national census of Burma, he 
adds, is most important at this point 
of Burma’s existence as the records 
of the last regular enumeration in 
1941 were lost or destroyed during 
the Japanese occupation. Hence the 
last available census data relates to 
1931 and is hopelessly out of date. 
The Union Government is in the 
midst of a reconstruction and develop- 
ment program, and statistical data are 
all the more in demand. 

Burma is conducting a unique type 
of census, namely the Stage Census 
Plan, developed by another United 
Nations expert who advised Burma in 
1951 and 1952. The first stage, taken 
in 1953, covered 253 cities and towns, 
including Rangoon. The second: stage, 
begun in February of this year, will 
cover approximately 10,000 villages. 
Subsequent stages will be taken in 
later years. 

The figures being collected will 
cover not only demographic data, but 
large-scale industry, cottage industry 
and farming. 

On the basis of his experience, Mr. 
Lieberman makes a point that has 
long been stressed by delegates to the 
United Nations and the officials of 


the technical assistance program at 
United Nations Headquarters. 

After referring to the “dynamic” 
nature of technical assistance, he says 
there is one thing which is vital in 
carrying out the jobs that technical 
assistance experts are trying to do: 
“From my observation in Burma for 
over sixteen months, I would suggest 
that a favorable personality, including 
a tactful and well thought out ap- 
proach, is as important as technical 
knowledge; in some cases these quali- 
ties are even more important than the 
technical knowledge of the job... .” 


A SURVEY IN INDIA India’s Five Year 
Plan includes a family planning and 
population research project, and this 
has been based on a population survey 
on a sample basis jointly carried out 
by the Government and a United 
Nations team. 

The work has extended over a peri- 
od of three years and has included a 
field survey and analyzing and inter- 
preting the figures collected. An im- 
portant part of the first phase of the 
work was training over 60 field work- 
ers, of whom 12 were women. 

The field workers collected informa- 
tion from over 10,000 households 
selected from one city ‘Yangalore, and 
15 towns and 200 vi'!s es in Mysore 

s State. 

Dr. C. Chandrasekaran, a fCnited 
Nations statistician who is working 
with the Indian auth<rities on this 
project together with ‘three other ex- 
perts, has reported tow “the field 
workers have covered the picturesque 
plantations in the mountainous ‘Mal- 
nad’; visited the then drought-stricken 
Kolar district; interviewed the Kan- 
nada-speaking Mysorean; the Tamil- 
speaking immigrants from the adja- 
cent Madras district and the Coorgi- 
speaking plantation labor from Man- 
galore district. Hindus, Moslems and 
Christians have been included in the 
survey and their social, economic con- 
ditions, marital patterns, size of family, 
attitudes and aspirations have been 
investigated.” 

The teams were well received. 

“Invariably the visiting survey party 
would create a festive occasion in vil- 
lages,” he adds, “particularly if it in- 
cluded high-ranking officials. The vil- 
lage would be swept clean, and wel- 
come signals put up by erecting arches 
wrapped around with mango and 
plantain leaves. The party would be 
met by the village Shanbogue (tax 
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collector), the village headman and 
the elders, The village headman would 
offer a lemon to the important guests, 
as a token of esteem. Mats would be 
spread for the use of the guests... . 
Men, women and children would turn 
out in large numbers dressed in their 
best to meet the party.” 


ASSIGNMENT TO EGYPT Another sidelight 
on United Nations statistical work in 
this technical assistance program is 
given by John M. Crawford, a United 
States economist and statistician whose 
technical assistance assignment in 
Egypt is to develop, with government 
officials, methodology and estimates of 
national income and to train govern- 
ment employees in the methods of 
national income statistics. 

As background to his work, he 
points out that Egypt has 22 million 
people living on a small triangle of 
rich land about the size of Holland. 
Three-quarters of these live much as 
did their ancestors a thousand years 
ago. Only about one-quarter draw 
their livelihood from industry, trade, 
commerce, etc. The rest depend on 
agriculture. The average farm family 
has slightly more than one acre of 
land. There is much illiteracy. Despite 
a high mortality rate, the population 
is rapidly increasing. Improvements in 
the standard of living depend in part 
on increasing the yield of the land 
and developing industry. National in- 
come statistics provide a quantitative 
picture of production and consump- 
tion in this economy. The speed of 
industrialization depends, among other 
things, Mr. Crawford points out, on 
the development of an agriculture 
market which vests on increasing farm 
output. Ince "statistics should serve 
as a guide to tne development of this 
market since they should provide a 
comprehensi _ picture of the flow of 
goods and the flow of income. 

Working i. famaica on an UNTAA as- 
signment which includes introducing 
up-to-date statistical procedures, train- 
ing staff io operate those procedures, 
and helping the government to select 
the best available persons for posi- 
tions in the Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics is Roe Goodman, an American 
with experience of similar work in 
Puerto Rico and Thailand. 

His reaction is typical of that of 
many experts who, engaged primarily 
for their technical qualifications, be- 
come quite enthusiastic about the 
whole concept of technical assistance. 

“T can really see no other way,” he 
writes, “than through technical assist- 
ance to achieve the rapid advances 
and increases in standards of living 
which seem so essential today if man- 
kind is to remain free.” 

Jamaica is conducting a sample 
survey of population and this, says 
Mr. Goodman, is the first attempt at 
replacing a census by a sample survey 
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in the Caribbean. And he adds: “The 
hiring of about 225 enumerators for 
this survey has uncovered much talent 
and many interesting personalities.” 


A BASIS FOR PLANNING Advising the 
Turkish Government on the develop- 
ment of their economic statistics, 
mainly in the fields of agricultural and 
industrial production, internal trade, 
wholesale prices and transport, is an- 
other United Nations expert, Sven 
Jonhagen, from Sweden. Jonhagen 
heads a team of statisticians drawn 
from the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the 
World Health Organization. He points 
out that while their work does not 
directly affect the lives of the Turkish 
people, it does provide the Turkish 
Government with the data on which 
ministries and governmental agencies 
can appraise the results of their polli- 


cies and gives them a scientific basis 
for planning future measures. “It will 
thus indirectly make life safer and 
better,” he says. 

Equally as important as direct ad- 
vice to countries is statistical training 
in centres organized by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
For instance, a training centre in 
Santiago, Chile, for Latin American 
statisticians dealing with vital statistics, 
is about to begin its second year of 
operations. Of the 77 applicants for 
the courses, only 30 could be admit- 
ted. And, in a few months, a _na- 
tional training centre will be opened 
in Manila for the statistical officers of 
the Philippines Government—this also 
is expected to be a permanent school. 
Max Lacroix—a French national—is 
now in Manila making final arrange- 
ments preparatory to the opening. 








Trusteeship Scholarship Program Gets Under Way 


EVEN students from Trust Terri- 

tories are now studying in India 
and the United States, and special op- 
portunities await others in both those 
countries and in Indonesia, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, as a result of a scholarship 
project initiated by the General Assem- 
by at its sixth session in 1951. 

At that time, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution inviting Member 
states to make available, to qualified 
students from Trust Territories, fellow- 
ships, scholarships and_ interneships. 
Several countries responded during the 
following months. Yugoslavia offered 
five fellowships for specialized training 
and five university scholarships for stu- 
dents from the African territories; In- 
dia four scholarships; the United States 
five scholarships; Turkey two scholar- 
ships; Norway one scholarship; and 
Indonesia six fellowships. 

The Philippines listed a number of 
scholarships open to Trust Territory 
students, and the United States, besides 
its special grants, also drew attention 
to various other opportunities for 
which Trust Territory students were 
free to apply. 

The initial response from the Trust 
Territories was not as encouraging. 
Some Administering Authorities ex- 
plained that students with the neces- 
sary qualications for the courses of- 
fered were not yet available. Others 
pointed to such factors as language 
difficulties and the existence of scholar- 
ships for study in the metropolitan 
countries. 

By the summer of 1953, however, 
two of the Administering Authorities 
—the United Kingdom and New Zea- 
land—had found suitable candidates, 
and seven were chosen. One student 
each from Tanganyika, the Cameroons 
and Togoland under British adminis- 
tration was selected for India. Four 
students went to the United States: one 


each from Tanganyika, the British 
Cameroons and British Togoland, and 
New Zealand-administered Western 
Samoa. 


ASSEMBLY'S “REGRET” At its eighth ses- 
sion, last year, the General Assembly 
noted these results and in a further 
resolution it expressed regret that only 
a small proportion of the offers had 
been taken up. Considering that this 
was due in part to the generally low 
levels of education prevailing in the 
Trust Territories, and particularly to 
the inadequacy of post-primary facili- 
ties, the Assembly invited Member 
states to contemplate offering scholar- 
ships not only for university study but 
also for post-primary and _ technical 
education and training. 

The Assembly also suggested that 
the language difficulty might be met by 
providing, where necessary, for a pre- 
liminary period of language training 
and other adjustment to the country 
of study. Since then, Turkey has in- 
cluded in its offer a preliminary year 
for this purpose. India has again of- 
fered four scholarships for 1954-55, 
and the United States has made three 
new grants for this period. 

Revised procedures for the adminis- 
tration of the program, approved by 
the Trusteeship Council at its recently 
concluded session, permit applications 
to be made either through the govern- 
ing authorities in the Trust Territories, 
or through the Secretary-General. In 
the latter case, the applications are 
sent simultaneously to the offering 
country and to the Administering Au- 
thority of the Trust Territory con- 
cerned. It was pointed out in the 
Council that this provision did not em- 
power the Secretary-Genera] to select 
the candidates from the actual terri- 
tories, but that it would speed action 
on the applications. 
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Efforts to Call Israel-Jordan Conference 


Seriousness of Situation Emphasized, but Matter Not Pursued 


AJOR-GENERAL Vagn Ben- 
nike, Chief of Staff of the Unit- 
ed Nations Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation, has described the Israel-Jordan 
situation as being ‘“‘explosive.” Tension 
had mounted, he said on February 24, 
along the whole Israel-Jordan border 
except for the far south. 

Israel has termed it a “precarious 
security situation” and has charged 
that “the Jordanian policy of violent 
infiltration” is the most fundamental 
cause of all tensions and outbreaks 
along their frontier. 

Jordan, on the other hand, charging 
Israel with aggressive intentions and 
with “repeated acts of aggression,” has 
said that, “unless drastic and efficient 
action is taken immediately by the 
United Nations and the Security Coun- 
cil,” Israel will continue to “defy, 
ignore, and flout” any and all deci- 
sions—such as that of the Council of 
November 24, 1953—censuring Israel. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, also recognizing the seriousness 
of the situation, has pointed out that 
the Palestine question calls for close 
and continuous attention on his part, 
but that he must be completely im- 
partial: even more than that, he must 
also appear to be impartial. 

The following report, based on ex- 
changes of correspondence which he 
made public on February 19 and 
March 24 and 31, tells of the Secre- 
tary-General’s efforts, at the request 
of Israel, to convene a conference of 
the type provided for in article XII 
of the Israel-Jordan General Armis- 
tice Agreement. As suggested by Israel, 
the purpose of the proposed confer- 
ence would have been to improve the 
functioning of the armistice. However, 
amid the mounting tension, the Sec- 
retary-General’s efforts proved fruitless. 


ISRAEL'S REQUEST On November 23, 
1953, Israel informed the Secretary- 
General that the situation had aroused 
its deepest concern. Some of the most 
essential provisions of the armistice 
agreement had been persistently denied 
fulfilment. To avoid further peril, it 
was urgently necessary to review the 
agreement in order to attain imple- 
mentation of all its provisions and 
objectives. 

Israel’s letter to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral pointed out that on November 12 
—during the Security Council debate 
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on the Qibiya incident, for which the 
Council censured Israel on November 
24—Israel had proposed that senior 
political and military representatives of 
Israel and Jordan meet immediately 
at United Nations Headquarters in 
order to discuss armistice problems. 
But, said Israel, Jordan had indicated, 
at the meeting of the Council four 
days later on November 16, its non- 
acceptance of that proposal. 

“In view of the acute tension on the 
Israel-Jordan frontier,” Israel’s com- 
munication continued, “it is necessary 
to act swiftly to prevent the further 
impairment of peace and security in 
the area affected by this agreement. 
Nothing short of direct and immediate 
negotiation can avail to that end.” 
Israel’s efforts to bring about a volun- 
tary meeting between the parties by 
mutual consent had not been success- 
ful, so Israel was formally invoking 
article XII of the agreement and called 
on the Secretary-General urgently to 
convoke a conference of representa- 
tives of the two parties for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the agreement. 


PROVISIONS FOR A CONFERENCE It may 
be recalled here that the agreement 
itself, which was signed at Rhodes on 
April 3, 1949, included provisions for 
reviewing and revising it. Certain arti- 
cles, of course, were not subject to 
revision: article I, for instance. This 
affirmed the principles which both 
parties contracted fully to observe dur- 
ing the armistice: 

the injunction of the Security Coun- 
cil against resort to military force in 
the settlement of the Palestine ques- 
tion would be scrupulously respected 
by both parties; 

no aggressive action by the armed 
forces—land, sea, or air—of either 
party would be undertaken, planned, 
or threatened against the people or the 
armed forces of the other; 

the right of each party to its secu- 
rity and freedom from fear of attack 
by the armed forces of the other would 
be fully respected; 

and establishment of the armistice 
was accepted as an indispensable step 
toward the liquidation of armed con- 
flict and the restoration of peace in 
Palestine. 

Those principles were to remain un- 
alterable. So, too, were the provisions 
of article III, which actually estab- 
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lished the armistice and prohibited 
warlike acts. No element of the land, 
sea, or air military or para-military 
forces of either party, including non- 
regular forces, it stipulated, was to 
commit any warlike or hostile act 
against the military or para-military 
forces of the other party, or against 
civilians in territory under the control 
of that party. Nor were such elements 
to advance beyond or pass over for 
any purpose whatsoever the armistice 
demarcation lines or enter into or pass 
through the air space of the other 
party. No warlike act or act of hostili- 
ty was to be conducted from territory 
controlled by one of the parties 
against the other, 

Those were the provisions of the 
agreement which could not be 
changed. Any others, however, might 
be revised, or their application sus- 
pended, by the parties by mutual con- 
sent at any time. This was set out in 
article XII, which provided further 
that, in the absence of mutual agree- 
ment and after the armistice agree- 
ment had been in effect for a year, 
either of the parties might call on the 
Secretary-General to convoke a con- 
ference of representatives of the two 
parties for the purpose of reviewing, 
revising, or suspending any of the pro- 
visions apart from those which could 
not be altered. 

“Participation in such conference 
shall be obligatory upon the parties,” 
the article added. 

If the conference did not result in an 
agreed solution of a point in dispute, 
either party might bring the matter 
before the Security Council for the 
relief sought. 

This, then, was the procedure 
spelled out in the document itself for 
revising a solemn agreement whose 
stated purpose was to facilitate the 
transition from the truce then existing 
to permanent peace — an agreement 
under which an uneasy peace had 
been maintained for more than five 
years, marked by violent incidents and 
bitter accusations and counter accusa- 
tions by Israel and Jordan. 


JORDAN’S REPLY On the same day— 
November 23—that he received Israel's 
letter requesting the conference, Mr. 
Hammarskjold cabled its text to Jor- 
dan’s Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
invited discussion on implementation. 
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Receipt of the Secretary-General’s 
cable was acknowledged by Jordan on 
November 28, and, on January 4, a 
formal reply was cabled. 

It was untrue, said the Foreign 
Minister, that, at the Security Council 
meeting referred to, Jordan had not 
accepted the invitation to the request- 
ed meeting. The Jordan representa- 
tive had merely told the Council that 
his delegation was there to express 
the views of his Government on the 
Qibiya massacre and had no creden- 
tials to enter into any other discussion. 
However, it had seemed to him that, 
if Israel had some proposal to submit, 
its proper channel would be the Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization, If there was agreement, 
the most suitable place for such dis- 
cussions would likely be Jerusalem be- 
cause of its proximity and facility of 
communications with both Govern- 
ments. 

At any rate, the Jordan cable stated, 
should Israel have any claims or com- 
plaints as to the manner in which the 
provisions of the agreement were be- 
ing implemented or be of the opinion 
that certain parts of the provisions 
were ambiguous and required clarifi- 
cation, or if Israel felt the necessity 
for introducing amendments to its 
provisions, particularly to curb inci- 
dents on the demarcation lines and to 
bring about the co-operation of the 
authorities of the two parties con- 
cerned for the maintenance of securi- 
ty on those lines, then Israel could 
come forward with such requests to 
the Military Armistice Commission in 
accordance with the provisions of arti- 
cle XI of the agreement. 

The Jordan civil and military rep- 
resentatives on the Commission, which 
holds its meetings under the Chair- 
manship of the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization, were 
prepared, at any time, to meet the 
representatives of Israel at the Com- 
mission’s offices and discuss the prob- 
lems mentioned “which fall within the 
scope of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment.” 

“They will likewise discuss,” the 
Foreign Minister’s cable concluded, 
“the violations by Israel of the pro- 
visions of the General Armistice 
Agreement and its repeated acts of 
aggression which have continued de- 
spite the decision of the Security 
Council condemning Israel on the 
Qibiya incident and calling upon it 
to take the strictest measures for the 
prevention of the recurrence of such 
acts in the future.” 


VIEWS ON AGENDA Meanwhile, on De- 
cember 22, prior to receipt of this 
Jordanian telegram, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold had sent another message to 
the Government of Jordan, but this, 
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as he later disclosed, was not de- 
livered, because of transmission diffi- 
culties, until after Jordan had formu- 
lated its reply of January 4. In the 
light of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, the Secretary-General said, he 
remained actively concerned that the 
invitation be accepted, for he consid- 
ered that, in the existing situation, it 
was of interest to all parties concerned 
that a conference in appropriate form 
take place. 

The conference agenda, the Secre- 
tary-General felt, should be limited to 
concrete issues of limited scope arising 
out of implementation of the armis- 
tice agreement, and this, he believed, 
corresponded with the intentions of 
Israel. 

He would consider favorably a pro- 
posal that the United Nations should 
assist in the conduct of the confer- 
ence which, under the armistice 
agreement, seemed possible either 
through the Secretary-General _per- 
sonally or his personal representative. 
He also stressed the urgency of the 
matter. 

In a later telegram, dated January 
5, Mr. Hammarskjold expressed regret 
that that message had not been de- 
livered until after the Jordan Govern- 
ment had replied to his November 23 
cable, Pointing out that the wording 
of the relevant armistice agreement 
provision was mandatory, he stated 
that the viewpoints set out in the 
Jordan reply to his invitation had not 
detracted from the obligation incum- 
bent on him to respond to the request 
of either party to convene the con- 
ference. 


JORDAN’S SECOND RESPONSE A month 
later, on February 6, the Jordanian 
Foreign Minister again replied. Since 
the intention for convoking the con- 
ference, he said, did not go beyond 
the concrete issue of the limited scope 
arising out of the implementation of 
the armistice agreement, the only legal 
means which conformed to the provi- 
sions of the agreement, and which no 
doubt met the Secretary-General’s de- 
sire, was to discuss those matters and 
remedy them speedily by reference to 
the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
which was concerned with such mat- 
ters in accordance with the provisions 
of article X of the agreement. 

He repeated much of what he had 
stated in the earlier reply and em- 
phasized the sincere desire constantly 
shown by the Jordan Government to 
observe the provisions of the agree- 
ment and to execute them in letter and 
spirit, “despite the repeated acts of 
aggression committed by Israel, its 
provocative deeds, and its naked dis- 
regard of the decisions of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and 
of the Security Council.” 


MOST PRACTICAL MEANS SOUGHT Keep- 
ing Israel informed of the develop- 
ments, the Secretary-General on Feb- 
ruary 7 asked Israel for its views as 
to whether an agenda of significant 
topics affecting the relations of the 
two parties under the armistice agree- 
ment could be devised without refer- 
ence to article XII of the agreement. 

“It should be in the interest of the 
Parties, as well as of the United Na- 
tions,” he said, “to explore to the full 
the most practical means of dealing 
with basic questions of tension and 
of improving the operation and the 
status of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission in its later tasks before re- 
sorting to the arrangement envisaged 
in article XII.” 


ISRAEL'S POSITION UNCHANGED Replying 
on February 18, Israel reiterated, how- 
ever, that, under article XII, it is 
obligatory upon each party to attend 
a conference convoked by the Secre- 
tary-General at the request of the 
other party. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s invitation, Jordan, for 
twelve weeks, had declined to meet its 
obligations. 

“Instead,” charged Israel, “it has 
made irrelevant reference to a com- 
pletely different article which has been 
fully operative for five years and 
which is not envisaged in the agree- 
ment as being in any sense alterna- 
tive to article XII. Indeed, it has long 
been plain that the meetings of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission,  al- 
though valuable and necessary in 
themselves, have not been sufficient 
to bring about that degree of mutual 
agreement which is necessary to secure 
satisfactory operation of the General 
Armistice Agreement. 

“In the light of the clear language 
of article XII, it is evident that Jor- 
dan’s evasive and recalcitrant conduct 
in this matter during the past twelve 
weeks constitutes a grave violation of 
the armistice agreement.” 

Israel saw no reason to modify the 
terms of its letter of November 23 
and continued to believe that it was 
fully entitled to seek a review, at a 
conference of the two parties, of an 
agreement which had been in opera- 
tion for five years, and in the imple- 
mentation of which many difficulties 
had appeared. Furthermore, Israel 
submitted, the Security Council, in its 
resolution of November 24, “expressed 
a clear assumption that a conference 
would take place under article XII.” 

Although that article, in Israel's 
view, did not require the parties to 
embark on an agenda discussion by 
correspondence before the conference 
was convened, the views on the agen- 
da expressed by the Secretary-General 
in his letter to Jordan on January 5 
corresponded with Israel’s intention 
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“with respect to this particular con- 
ference, although we reserve our gen- 
eral position on the broad scope and 
purpose of article XII.” 

Israel expressed appreciation of Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s patience and objec- 
tivity in endeavoring to apply the 
terms of that article. 


CONFERENCE SUMMONED On the same 
day, February 18, Mr. Hammarskjold 
then notified both Israel and Jordan 
that, on the basis of their exchange of 
views—in which Israel did not see a 
possibility of agreement to any other 
form of discussion than the one pro- 
vided for in article XII—he found 
that he was in duty bound to summon 
the conference requested. 

In his view, the definition of the 
scope of the conference along the 
lines he had previously suggested, 
which had been accepted by Israel, 
“must take place in the course of the 
discussion of the agenda of the con- 
ference which should be the first item 
tor the conference to consider.” 

He added: “If it proves impossible 
to reach agreement concerning the 
agenda on the basis of my own state- 
ment on the matter as accepted by 
the Israeli Government, the confer- 
ence obviously cannot proceed with 
its task. 

“Reiterating my declaration to the 
Governments of Israel and Jordan 
that, if so desired, the conference may 
meet under my Chairmanship, I trust 
it will be possible to settle the ques- 
tion of the agenda during my presence. 
In my absence General Bennike would 
act as my personal representative. 

“If it meets with the convenience 
of the two Governments concerned, 
facilities can be made available for 
the conference to be held in Jerusalem, 

“IT would appreciate being informed 
of the views of your Government con- 
cerning the date for the opening of 
the conference, before taking a final 
decision on that matter. 

“I consequently invite your Gov- 
ernment to meet in Jerusalem with 
representatives of the other Govern- 
ment concerned under my Chairman- 
ship for a discussion of various con- 
crete and limited issues arising out of 
the implementation of the armistice 
agreement at a date to be determined 
by me in the light of the wishes of the 
two Governments.” 


ISRAEL'S ACCEPTANCE: Israel, on Febru- 
ary 24, welcomed Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
offer to preside at the initial meeting 
of the conference and expressed the 
hope that, under his Chairmanship, the 
two parties would overcome the prob- 
lems of procedure and agenda without 
difficulty; and, in their discussion of 
the procedure and agenda, would 
agree to assume direct responsibility 
for the conduct of the conference. 
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If Jerusalem, in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s view, was the most suitable 
place, the meetings might be held in 
the Israel and Jordan parts of the city 
alternately. And, finally, Israel would 
wish the conference to be held at the 
earliest date compatible with the Sec- 
retary-General’s convenience. 


JORDAN'S ATTITUDE UNCHANGED A month 
later—on March 24—Jordan replied. 
Although it had given the views raised 
by the Secretary-General very careful 
consideration, it had found neverthe- 
less that there was nothing in them to 
justify changing its attitude. The only 
appropriate method of discussing the 
problems, Jordan reiterated, was 
through the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, which was competent to deal 
with them under article XI of the 
agreement. 


MATTER NOT PURSUED Thereupon, the 
same day, the Secretary-General noti- 
fied both Israel and Jordan that, for 
the present, his pursuance of the mat- 
ter any further was not warranted. 


ISRAEL'S COMMENT Israel commented 
sharply on March 29. It was evident, 
its letter said, that Jordan’s reply con- 
stituted a flat refusal to attend the 


conference, and this refusal to honor 
its signature to article XII led inevita- 
bly to three conclusions: 

“Jordan does not respect its inter- 
national obligations and is not pre- 
pared to honor an agreement to which 
it has set its hand. 

“Jordan does not consider itself 
bound by the General Armistice 
Agreement as a whole, but regards 
itself as free to decide which provi- 
sions of that agreement it shall ignore. 
This is surely tantamount to a repudia- 
tion by Jordan of the agreement. 

“Jordan is aware of the acute ten- 
sions which have prevailed on _ its 
border with Israel for several years, 
and especially in recent months, as a 
result of its repeated incursions and 
attacks on Israeli life and property; 
nevertheless the Jordan Government 
declines to join with Israe] under the 
due procedures laid down in article 
XII of the armistice agreement in an 
attempt to bring about a general im- 
provement of the grave situation.” 

Israel’s letter added: “These three 
facts constitute an international trans- 
gression of unusual scope and gravity. 
The Government of Israel is devoting 
its full consideration to the position 
thus created.” 





Explanation by Burma of Evacuation of Chinese 


N explanation of the cease-fire ar- 

rangement for the evacuation of 
Chinese irregulars from the territory 
of Burma and a denial of the allegation 
made by Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, 
that Burma had violated that arrange- 
ment were communicated to the Sec- 
retary-General on April | by James 
Barrington, of Burma. 

Although Burma had been making 
preparations for an offensive against 
the intruders during the current dry 
season ending early in May, he said, 
his Government agreed to a prolonged 
cease-fire to enable a second phase of 
the evacuation to go forward. Thus 
there was to be a cease-fire in one area 
from January 3 until February 14, and 
in another from January 3 until Feb- 
ruary 28 to enable the forces from the 
former to be moved into the latter be- 
fore being evacuated. In addition, be- 
cause the forces were reluctant to leave 
unless they could take their arms with 
them, Burma agreed that surrendered 
arms should be transported to For- 
mosa. 

The evacuation did not begin until 
February 14. By March 1, only about 
970 of the promised 3,000 had been 
evacuated, and Burma was told re- 
peatedly that not all would leave. 
Burma was understandably opposed to 
continuing the cease-fire agreement, 
but, in deference to the wishes of a 
Joint Military Committee at Bangkok, 
Mr. Barrington said, it did agree to a 
cease-fire being extended in certain 


local areas where those forces which 
had any intention of evacuating might 
reasonably be assumed to have col- 
lected. Three such areas were declared 
cease-fire areas for the period March 
1 to 15, A fourth area, with a corridor 
leading to Tachilek, the evacuation 
point, and a safety corridor from one 
sof the others, was declared a cease-fire 
area from March | to 31. 

There were no clashes of any kind 
between the Burmese and the Chinese 
up to and including February 28, Mr. 
Barrington reported, and those cited 
by Dr. Tsiang took place outside the 
local cease-fire zones. The offensive 
launched by the Burma Army early 
in March had the limited purpose of 
driving those who intended to leave 
into the new limited cease-fire zones 
and of dealing with the others who 
had no intention of going. This was 
successful to the extent that, between 
March | and 22, when the evacuation 
closed down, an additional 1,962 sol- 
diers were evacuated. 

Not only did the troops leave with 
false accusations and distortions of the 
situation, however, Mr. Barrington 
concluded, but they also failed to live 
up to their promises with regard to the 
surrender of weapons; and, because it 
was assumed that the unsurrendered 
weapons had been disposed of to the 
Karen and other rebels, that was an 
added reason for hastening their de- 
parture from Burma. 
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Seminar on Government Operations 
in the ECAFE Region 


By WALTER H. C. LAVES, 


Secretary General of the Seminar 


HE importance of the United Na- 

tions in the promotion of the wel- 
fare of mankind needs rarely to be 
argued in the broad area of South and 
South-east Asia. For, as the distin- 
guished Prime Minister of Burma, 
Thakin Nu, said at a conference of 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East in 1952: “. . . to us 
the United Nations is not a far-away 
organization ... .” He then enumerated 
some of the highly important and very 
practical benefits that have come to his 
country through the United Nations 
agencies: help on problems of mass 
education, inland waterway transport, 
health and vaccines, marketing serv- 
ices, cottage industries and industriali- 
zation, 

A recent and novel case of bringing 
help to the countries of the ECAFE re- 
gion was the Seminar on Organization 
and Administration of Public Indus- 
trial Enterprises held recently at Ran- 
goon. Requested by the countries of 
the region in several meetings of 
ECAFE since about 1950, this Seminar 
was jointly sponsored by the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, ECAFE and the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences, a 
professional, non-governmental and in- 
ternational organization with head- 
quarters at Brussels. 

The central purpose of this Seminar 
was to provide an opportunity for dele- 
gates from the ECAFE region to discuss 
the most critical problems of organi- 
zation and administration which they 
face in the operation of public enter- 
prises. The. agenda proposed after 
careful consultations with the govern- 
ments, included: trends in the develop- 
ment of public industrial enterprises in 
the ECAFE region; types of organiza- 
tion most suitable for public industrial 
enterprises; organizational _ relation- 
ships of public enterprises within the 
governmental structure; financing and 
financial control of public enterprises; 
commercial aspects of public enter- 
prises; problems of internal administra- 
tion; and public understanding. 


A CRITICAL PROBLEM To countries out- 
side the region the critica] importance 
of the subjects discussed may not im- 
mediately be clear although no indus- 
trial country has been without prob- 
lems of this kind. For the countries of 
the ECAFE region, the Seminar subject 
constitutes one of the most critical 
problems on which the future of eco- 
nomic development and __ political 
stability depend. 
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Throughout the ECAFE region gov- 
ernments have come to own and man- 
age enterprises of a wide variety, in- 
cluding cement, steel and textile manu- 
facture, marketing boards, railroads, 
waterways and transport and other 
public utilities. The heavy trend to- 
ward government ownership and man- 
agement has developed for various 
reasons. 

The absence of domestic private en- 
terprise; shyness of domestic capital 
to engage in industrial undertakings; 
reluctance of foreign capital to invest 
and of local governments to invite for- 
eign capital on conditions mutually ac- 
ceptable; defaults of private enterprises 
requiring government intervention and 
the purchase of a major public share; 
intense social consciousness that the 
democratic revolution leading to in- 
dependence should not stop short of 
satisfying the social and economic 
demands of the people; the social 
philosophy of the welfare state, and 
many other reasons peculiar to in- 
dividual countries. 

Few of the governments are so or- 
ganized and staffed as to be able and 
ready to take on complex business 
and industrial operations. The struc- 
ture of government and the manner in 
which control and adequate autonomy 
for the enterprises can be reconciled is 
first of all involved. This is especially 
important for these countries whose 
governments are new. Thus the condi- 
tions under which regular government 
departments should be used and, 
alternatively, government corporations 
or joint stock companies was dis- 
cussed. Difficult and often critical 
problems arise from inexperience in 
management and the absence of ade- 
quate numbers of trained personnel 
even for normal government tasks, let 
alone for the direction and manage- 
ment of industrial enterprises. This, 
too, was discussed in some detail as 
well as problems of training for opera- 
tional personnel. 


CONSULTANTS GROUP The countries of 
the ECAFE region requested a Seminar 
to discuss these problems of common 
concern. To assist in the discussion a 
group of eight consultants from Aus- 
tralia, Canada, France, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and Sweden, with experience in or- 
ganizational and administrative aspects 
of public undertakings, was invited to 
meet with the delegations of member 
states. 

A basic Discussion Paper for each 


of the seven major agenda items pro- 
vided common ground in the form of 
identifying issues and alternatives to be 
considered. More than 60 Information 
Memoranda were also provided (large- 
ly for study by appropriate govern- 
ment ministries after the Seminar) 
analyzing the ways in which some of 
the problems before the Seminar have 
been dealt with by countries outside 
the ECAFE region, Particular attention 
was given to securing papers on the 
experiences of countries that have been 
through comparable stages of eco- 
nomic development, such as Turkey 
and Puerto Rico. 

The excellent planning and facilities 
provided by the Government of the 
Union of Burma ensured maximum 
opportunities for the participants to 
work in both formal and informal 
meetings while the thorough press cov- 
erage was a daily reminder of the cen- 
tral importance of the Seminar’s sub- 
ject for the welfare of the peoples ot 
this region and for the success of their 
governments. 

The Seminar was attended by dele- 
gates from Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
China, France, India, Japan, Pakis- 
tan, Phillippines and the United King- 
dom and by observers from Israel and 
the U.S.S.R. In addition to the report 
adopted by the Seminar itself, it is ex- 
pected to publish a volume analyzing 
the major issues facing the govern- 
ments of the ECAFE region in the or- 
ganization and administration of pub- 
lic enterprises. 





Aid to Flood Area in Iraq 


The United Nations Children’s Fund 
has approved a $53,000 emergency 
allocation to aid victims of the Tigris 
River flood in Iraq. The funds were 
voted by the UNICEF Executive Board 
in a telegraphic poll following receipt 
of a request for emergency aid from 
the Iraqi government on April 6 at 
UNICEF headquarters in New York. 

The money will be used for the fol- 
lowing supplies requested by the Iraqi 
authorities: 40 tons of insecticide and 
500,000 anti-malarial tablets to meet 
the increased threat of malaria as the 
flood waters subside; 220,000 pounds 
of dry skim milk for emergency feed- 
ing, and 100,000 pounds of soap to 
provide sanitary conditions which will 
minimize the danger of epidemics. 

Most of these supplies are already 
in Baghdad or Beirut for other UNICEF 
assisted programs. They are being di- 
verted to meet the flood emergency. 
The drugs will be flown from Europe. 

With the first news of the catas- 
trophe, UNICEF’s resident representa- 
tive in Baghdad, Martin Sandberg, re- 
quested and received authority from 
UNICEF headquarters on March 27 to 
divert to flood relief UNICEF-supplied 
skim milk powder already in Baghdad 
for a school feeding program. 
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Wide Range of Women’s Activities 


Commission on the Status of Women Notes 


Progress Toward Political, Economic and Social 


Equality, Recommends Supplementary Action 


by Governments and Non-Governmental Organizations 


ESOLUTIONS aimed at strengthening and expanding 

women’s political, social and economic position 
throughout the world were adopted by the Commission 
on the Status of Women which ended its eighth session, 
at Headquarters, on April 9. In a three-week session, the 
Commission considered and discussed a large number of 
reports on a wide variety of women’s activities, Participat- 
ing in the discussions were representatives of some thirty 
international non-governmental organizations with all of 
whom the Commission works in close and valuable co- 
operation, 

The Commission’s resolutions reflect women’s progress 
in gaining independence and equality with men and point 
out the areas where the Commission believes further steps 
should be taken. Specifically, two resolutions urge govern- 
ments to eliminate discrimination in the field of property 
rights: one concerns the right of married women to 
engage in independent work, the other contains recom- 
mendations to governments on statutory matrimonial 
regimes. 

The debate on economic opportunities for women was 
particularly significant. As a result, the Commission for 
the first time made detailed recommendations on the 
position of the part-time worker and older women 
workers. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS Two resolutions were adopted on polliti- 
cal rights of women. 

The first, approved by a vote of 15 to none, with 3 
abstentions, urges non-governmental organizations to con- 
tinue their work in furthering the development of citizen- 
ship education for women to enable women to obtain a 
better understanding of their civic rights and responsi- 
bilities and to equip them more fully for participation in 
public life. 

This might be done: 

(1) through all educational institutions—for ex- 
ample, by working for the adoption of a wider cur- 
riculum covering training for the responsibilities of 
public life; 

(2) through all available media of information 
which would impress upon women their rights and 
responsibilities as citizens; and 

(3) by encouraging all interested organizations in 
their work to bring to women the knowledge of the 
responsibilities inherent in the exercise of their political 
rights. 

The Commission hopes that the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization will continue 
to give appropriate attention to ways in which equal 
political rights for women may be achieved and made 
effective. 
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The second resolution suggests that an up-to-date con- 
solidated revision of the Secretary-General’s memorandum 
on women’s franchise, together with the United Nations 
pamphlet entitled “Political Education of Women,” should 
be made available in larger quantities because of the in- 
terest of non-governmental organizations in this field. 

The preamble of the resolution express the belief that 
such material will be helpful to governments and organi- 
zations in areas where women do not yet exercise suffrage 
or have only recently undertaken the full responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

The vote on this proposal was 15 in favor, none against, 
with 3 abstentions. 


EQUAL PAY Two resolutions urge wider implementation 
and public acceptance of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work for men and women workers, 

A Byelorussian proposal, recommending that all gov- 
ernments which have not yet done so take necessary 
legislative and other measures to apply the principle, was 
adopted by a vote of 13 to 3, with 2 abstentions. 

The proposal recalls previous resolutions adopted by 
the Commission and endorsed by the Economic and 
Social Council; recognizes that “it is important that the 
principle of equal pay for equal work for men and 
women workers should be implemented without delay”: 
and observes that “in certain countries appropriate 
legislative and other measures for the practical application 
of that principle have not yet been taken.” 

The resolution also urges all states to encourage the 
activities of governmental and non-governmental organi- 
zations directed towards the practical application of the 
principle of equal pay in all countries, including trust 
and non-self-governing territories. 

The other proposal, introduced jointly by Sweden and 
the United States, recommends that “further attention 
be given in each country to the development of appro- 
priate measures by which the principle of equal pay for 
men and women for work of equal value can be given 
practical effect.” 

It notes the progress made toward implementation of 
the principle in various countries through application of 
the International Labor Organization Convention and 
Recommendation on equal pay and through legislative 
enactments, collective bargaining agreements and volun- 
tary employer practices. 

It recognizes the importance of obtaining widespread 
public support for the principle of equal pay as a means 
of obtaining increased adoption of equal pay practices. It 
reaffirms the Commission’s support for the principle “as 
a basic economic policy designed to bring justice to 
women workers, to safeguard fair wage standards for both 
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Miss Gabriela Mistral, of Chile, (left) 
and Mrs. Faina A. Novikova, 
of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 


Mrs, Mary Tenison-Woods, Chief of 
the Secretariat Status of Women 
Section; Miss Minerva Bernardino, of 
Dominican Republic, Chairman of 
the Commission and Mrs. Sophie 
Grinberg-Vinaver, Secretary 

of the Commission. 


















Vrs. John Warde, of the United 
ingdom, First Vice-President, greets 
Mrs. Safiyeh Firouz, of Iran, 
Looking on are Miss Uldarica 
Manas, of Cuba and Mrs. Fortuna 
Augustin Guéry, of Haiti. 
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Mrs. Vera Fomina, of the U.S.S.R. (left) and Mrs. Agda Rossel, of Sweden. 


men and women workers, and to help 
maintain basic purchasing power.” 

The resolution commends non-gov- 
ernmental organizations for their con- 
structive efforts, in many countries, to 
promote increased public acceptance 
of the equal pay principle and to 
secure its implementation through vol- 
untary action and through enactment 
of appropriate legislation. 

It recommends that “further atten- 
tion be given in each country to the 
development of appropriate measures 
by which the principle of equal pay 
. .. can be given practical effect,” and 
requests the Secretary-General to ob- 
tain from non-governmental organiza- 
tions and other appropriate sources 
information on methods which have 
been found useful in the various coun- 
tries in creating a favorable climate of 
public opinion on the need for equal 
pay for equal work for men and 
women. It further requests that the 
Secretary-General prepare a_ report 
based on such information and con- 
tinue, together with the ILO, to submit 
reports for discussion by the Commis- 
sion on the Implementation of the ILo 
Convention and Recommendation on 
Equal Pay. The resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 14 to none, with 4 ab- 
stentions. 


NATIONALITY A United States proposal, 
recommending that governments take 
necessary action to ensure that a wife 
shall acquire the nationality of her hus- 
band only as the result of her positive 
request, was adovted by a vote of 16 
to none, with | abstention. 

The resolution recalls the principles 
adopted by the Commission at its 
fourth session that (1) there shall be 
no distinction based on sex as regards 
nationality, in legislation or in prac- 
tice, and that (2) neither marriage nor 
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its dissolution shall effect the national- 
ity of either spouse. 

Then, noting that “a considerable 
number of states have revised their 
legislation in order to permit a woman 
to retain her own nationality on mar- 
riage to an alien and to prevent her 
from automatically acquiring her hus- 
band’s nationality, the resolution rec- 
ommends: 

that governments take action, as 
necessary, “to ensure that a woman 
have the same right as a man to 
retain her nationality on marriage 
to a person of different nationality, 
and further, in order to give the 
principle of equality full effect, that 
an alien wife shall acquire the na- 

tionality of her husband only as a 

result of her positive request, and 

not as a result of her failure to ob- 
ject to such things at the time of her 

marriage or her failure to make a 

declaration that she desires to retain 

her own nationality.” 

The proposal also requests the Sec- 
retary-General to continue to collect 
information on recent changes in 
legislation and to arrange promptly for 
the issuances of a new edition, with 
revisions to date, of the United Na- 
tions publication on “The Nationality 
of Married Women.” 


CONVENTION ON NATIONALITY The Com- 
mission also adopted, by a vote of 14 
to none, with 1 abstention, a Cuban 


The Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women will come into force 
on July 7, 1954. This was assured on 
April 8 when Cuba deposited the sixth 
instrument of ratification. The Do- 
minican Republic, Greece, China and 
Bulgaria previously ratified the Con- 
vention. 


proposal recommending that a revised 
text of a proposed Convention on the 
Nationality of Married Women be cir- 
culated anew to governments for com- 
ment. The resolution considers that 
“the time is appropriate” for the 
adoption of such an international con- 
vention under United Nations auspices. 

The purpose of the Convention 
would be to “eliminate conflicts in law 
arising out of provisions on the loss 
or acquistion of nationality by women 
as a result of marriage, of its dissolu- 
tion or of the change of nationality by 
the husband during marriage.” 

The proposal requests that govern- 
ments send in their comments on the 
draft Convention before January 1, 
1955, in time for the Commission to 
examine them at its next session. It 
further urges members which have not 
yet sent in their comments on the origi- 
nal draft convention, circulated to 
Member states last year, to do so “as 
early as possible.” 

In adopting the proposal, the Com- 
mission also agreed to circulate a 
United Kingdom amendment as an an- 
nex to the draft Convention. The 
amendments propose the addition of a 
“territorial application clause.” 


OLDER AND PART-TIME WORKERS A resolu- 
tion requesting the Secretary-General, 
together with the International Labor 
Office, to continue to study and report 
on the problem of employment of 
older women workers and part-time 
women workers was adopted by a vote 
of 16 to none, with | abstention. 


The resolution asks that the study 
include ways and means of promoting 
full and satisfactory employment for 
older workers and those seeking part- 

‘time employment with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations for practical 
action. The study should also cover 
the work of women in cottage indus- 
tries and handicrafts and in seasonal 
agricultural work, particularly in 
economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Among the topics suggested in the 
resolution for study are: the scope and 
nature of employment available to 
part-time workers and to older women 
workers, their conditions of employ- 
ment, the extent of the demand for 
such work, the possibility of providing 
further education for cottage industries 
work as well as demand and prospects 
for technical assistance in this field. 


FAMILY LAW By a unanimous vote, the 
Commission adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Secretary-General to pro- 
vide it at future sessions with supple- 
mentary reports on the status of 
women in family law and property 
rights so that it will have a complete 
picture of the problem. 

Submitted by the Dominican Re- 
public and France, the resolution ex- 
presses belief that the reports of the 
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Secretary-General on this subject 
should cover all states, whether Mem- 
ber or non-Member of the United Na- 
tions, on which authentic information 
can be obtained. 

It notes that not all governments 
have replied to the questionnaire, sent 
out last year, on the legal status and 
treatment of women, and it requests 
governments to furnish the information 
sought by November 1, 1954 at the 
latest. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS Three resolutions 
recommend that states take appropri- 
ate measures to end such ancient 
matrimonial customs as child marriage 
and bride price and grant married 
women the right to engage in inde- 
pendent work, the right to administer 
their own property and to share equal- 
ly in family property. 

By a vote of 14 to 1, with 3 
abstentions, the Commission adopted 
the revised text of a proposal by Haiti 
and Iran as amended. This is designed 
to end certain practices, ancient laws 
and customs relating to marriage and 
the family which are described as 
“basic impediments to the attainment 
by women of their basic rights as con- 
templated in the United Nations Char- 
ter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights.” 

Noting that such practices exist in 
many areas of the world, including cer- 
tain trust and non-self-governing terri- 
tories, the resolution seeks a recom- 
mendation that the states concerned 
take all appropriate measures: 

(1) To ensure complete freedom in 
the choice of a spouse and to abolish 
the practice of the bride price; 

(2) To guarantee the right of 
widows to the custody of their children 
and their freedom as to remarriage; 

(3) To eliminate completely child 
marriages and the betrothal of young 
girls before the age of puberty, estab- 
lishing appropriate penalties where 
necessary; 

(4) To establish a civil register in 
which all marriages and divorces will 
be recorded; 

(5S) To ensure that all cases involv- 
ing personal rights be tried before a 
duly appointed magistrate; 

(6) To ensure also that family al- 
lowances, where these are provided, be 
administed in such a way as to bene- 
fit directly the wife and childrn. 

The resolution also recommends that 
special efforts be made through funda- 
mental education and other media to 
inform public opinion in such areas 
concerning the provisions of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
and existing laws which affect the 
status of women. 

A resolution submitted by France 
and Haiti would recommend that gov- 
ernments take all necessary measures 
to ensure the right of a married woman 
to undertake independent work, to 
carry it on, and to administer and dis- 
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pose of her earnings without the neces- 
sity of securing her husband’s authori- 
zation. It was adopted by a vote of 15 
to none, with 2 abstentions. 


DISCRIMINATION Adopted by a vote of 
15 to 2, with 1 abstention, an- 
other resolution recommends that gov- 
ernments take all necessary steps to 
eliminate legal discrimination against 
married women in property rights. It 
also would draw their attention to the 
desirability of a statutory property sys- 
tem which would provide for the sepa- 
ration of the property acquired during 
marriage or for common ownership 
of property acquired by both spouses 
during marriage, such community 
property to be administered jointly by 
the spouses; and in either case, on dis- 
solution of marriage, property acquired 
during marriage would be divided 
equally between them or their heirs. 

A resolution recommending that the 
text of paragraph 4 of Article 22 of 
the draft Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights be reworded was adopted 
by a vote of 14 to 2, with 1 ab- 
stention. 

The resolution, submitted jointly by 
Sweden and Yugoslavia, considered 
that the text adopted by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights “does not pro- 
vide for equality of spouses but mere- 
ly for the legislation of States Parties 
té be directed towards such equality.” 
It believed that the text “does not em- 
body the substance” of the text pro- 
posed by the Commission on the Status 
of Women that both spouses “are en- 
titled to equal rights as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution.” 


The wording of the paragraph by 
the Commission on Human Rights at 
its ninth session, reads: 

“The legislation of the States Parties 
to this Covenant shall be directed to- 
wards equality of rights and responsi- 
bilities for the spouses as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution. 
In the last-mentioned case the law 
shall lay down special measures for 
the protection of any children of the 
marriage.” 

The Commission recommended that 
the provision be redrafted to read: 

“Men and women shall have equal 
rights and responsibilities as to mar- 
riage, during marriage and at its dis- 
solution.” 


EDUCATION A resolution recommend- 
ing that states take the necessary steps 
to ensure that women have equal ac- 
cess with men to all types of education 
was adopted by a vote of 16 to none, 
with | abstention. The resolution also 
recommends that states enact the neces- 
sary laws and regulations to eliminate 
all forms of discrimination against 
women in education, and to open to 
women all types of education, includ- 
ing vocational and technical education, 
and equal opportunities to obtain state 
scholarships for education in any field. 

Further, it recommends that states 
take the necessary measures to institute 
free compulsory primary education 
and take full advantage of the facilities 
and resources of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization in developing additional 
educational opportunities for girls and 
women, as needed. 

(Continued on page 331) 


Mrs. Mitra Mitrovic, of Yugoslavia (left) and Mrs. Lorena Hahn, of the United States. 
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Mothers wait their turn outside Setan’s Centre. Service includes pre- 
and post-natal attention, instruction in better nutrition and child-care. 


Setan Gets a 
Mother-Child Centre 


An Indonesian Village Eagerly 
Takes Advantage Of 
New Medical Care 


Bie age a the veranda of a straw-roofed house by 
the village well in Setan, Indonesia, are scores of 
women chatting animatedly as they wait for the young. 
sters being examined and weighed inside. Six months ago, 
this humble building was converted into Setan’s first 
Mother-Child Centre. Today, mothers who never before 
knew regular medical care speak of the Tabib or doctor 
as an old friend. 

Setan’s experience is being repeated in thousands of 
rural Asian villages where mother-child services were 
virtually non-existent until the United Nations Children’s 
Fund sent help. More than 4,000 Mother-Child Centres 
in nine countries are getting basic UNICEF equipment and, 
in most instances, an initial supply of drugs, milk, and 
diet supplements. UNICEF’s investment is about $700 for 
a Centre with a doctor, $300 for others—a small sum 
considering the millions who will benefit permanently. 

Indonesia typifies both the need for and the response to 
this UNICEF aid in Asia. Four years ago, the country had 
450 Mother-Child Centres for its rural population of 62 
million, UNICEF began by refurbishing existing Centres. 
The Government, on its part, set up a Division of Ma- 
ternal and Child Welfare with 1,500 Mother-Child Centres 
as the goal by 1961. To date, more than 300 have been 
completed, bringing Indonesia’s total to 800 centres. All 
will receive UNICEF aid through 1956. 

In Indonesia, as elsewhere, it will be a long pull. More 
Centres must await the training of enough doctors and 
nurses to operate them, and an increase in national health 
budgets to support them. A beginning has been made, 
and the response of countries that have matched UNICEF's 
aid at the rate of $5 to $1 gives hope that the pattern of 
rural health will alter dramatically in the years ahead. 


Health care can be a nuisance at ten months of age. But 
mother is all smiles as baby gets weighed on the UNICEF scales. 


U.N. B.—April 15, 1954 
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Unicer milk is served to improve nutrition, attract the mothers. Because Indonesia is not a dairy country, UNICEF will help process sova milk. 


The training of local midwives is one of Centre’s most important jobs, Here 


An expectant mother has her blood pressure checked as part of 
Tiokroamodjo demonstrate care of the new born 


Setan’s pre-natal service. Measuring device came from UNICEF. they watch Dr. S. 
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A GROUP of delegates discuss some of the current problems before the Economic and Social 

Council. From left to right: Dr. Walter Kotschnig, of the United States; Leonardo Cafiero, of 

Argentina; Ambassador Juan |. Cooke, Argentina’s Permanent Representative and 1954 President 

of the Council; Richard F. Pedersen, of the United States; Preston Hotchkis, the United States’ 
Chief Representative on the Council; and R. R. Saksena, of India. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (Continued from page 295) 


C.A. Gerald Meade, of the United 
Kingdom, felt that discussion of the 
matter should be postponed to the 
Council’s eighteenth session, when it 
could be considered in conjunction with 
the items on full employment and the 
world economic situation, The Secre- 
tary-General’s report on the wor'd 
economic situation would not be ready 
until May. 

Mr. Meade reca'led that at its ninth 
session, the Economic Commission for 
Europe had adopted two resolutions, a 
joint Czechos!ovak-Belgian proposal 
and a joint U.S.S.R.-United Kingdom 
proposal. The first called for the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to place before the 
eighteenth session of the Council a 
study based on consultations between 
experts of ECE and the other regional 
Commissions on measures for strength- 
ening inter-regional trade relations. 
The second invited the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to ascertain the opinion of the 
governments participating in ECE on 
the possibility of convening an ECE 
committee to discuss the development 
of international trade. The two resolu- 
tions dealt with subjects closely related 
to the item now proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. and the Council would be in 
a much better position to discuss it at 
its next session. In addition, in the 
light of the provisional agenda some 
delegations had not included on their 
staff the trade and economic experts 
necessary for a thorough study of the 
proposed item. 


COUNCIL'S DUTY Replying to the com- 
ments of the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative Mr. Tsarapkin said the 
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U.S.S.R. had proposed the additional 
item because it felt that it was impor- 
tant that it should be discussed now. 
The regional Commissions had stressed 
the need for expanding international 
trade relations and a move in that 
direction was apparent in many coun- 
tries. The necessity for such a move 
had also been emphasized by govern- 
ment representatives of all shades of 
political opinion. It was the Council’s 
duty to respond to public opinion and * 
study the question immediately. 


The consultations with ECE were no 
reason for postponing consideration of 
an urgent issue, Mr. Tsarapkin con- 
tinued. EcE was concerned only with 
Europe, whereas the Council was con- 
cerned with the world as a whole. 
Moreover, the ECE experts would be 
discussing specific trade agreements 
and not the general problem. The argu- 
ment that the question could more 
appropriately be discussed in conjunc- 
tion with the report on the world eco- 
nomic situation was equally invalid. A 
number of items on the agenda of the 
current session were just as intimately 
connected with the problem to which 
the Soviet proposal referred. The ques- 
tion of obstacles to world trade was 
becoming increasingly serious. On a 
number of occasions the under-devel- 
oped countries had complained of the 
growing obstacles to international trade 
and similar complaints had been made 
at the recent conference of the Organ- 
ization of American States at Caracas. 
Certain forces in the wor!d were obvi- 
ously opposed to the removal of such 
obstacles, but the Council should not 
sit idly by whi'e they multiplied. 


REDUCE TENSION In supporting the So- 
viet Union’s proposal, Jiri Nosek, of 
Czechoslovakia, pointed out that re- 
moval of obstacles to international 
trade and the development of interna- 
tional trade relations would helo to 
reduce the ever-increasing international 
tension, The Council could make an 
important contribution to that end by 
discussing the Soviet item immediately 
and making specific recommendations 
thereon. 

Mr. Nosek agreed with the U.S.S.R. 
representative that, while world trade 
was Closely linked to the world eco- 
nomic situation, it was equa!ly closely 
linked to, and indeed a prerequisite 


| NEW BRITISH DELEGATE TAKES COUNCIL SEAT | 


SIR PIERSON DIXON, newly-appointed Permanent Representative of the United Kingdom to the 
United Nations took his seat on the Security Council for the first time on March 23. This picture 
shows Sir Pierson with members of his delegation, and, at left, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
Permanent Representative of the United States, and members of the United States delegation. 
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for, the economic development of the 
under-developed countries. In discus- 
sing the economic development of the 
under-developed countries, members of 
the Council were bound to comment 
on international trade, but there was 
no reason why the question should not 
be discussed both at the current ses- 
sion and again at the following session 
in connection with the world economic 
situation. 

Responsible statesmen, foreign trade 
experts and businessmen throughout 
the world felt the need for an imme- 
diate return to normal international 
trade relations, an immediate removal 
of discriminatory practices and an im- 
mediate expansion of international 
trade. The Council was the main eco- 
nomic organ of the United Nations 
and it should heed public opinion, said 
Mr. Nosek, 

Other representatives who favored 
the postponement of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal maintained that the proposed 
item was closely linked with the whole 
world economic situation, particularly 
with full employment, of which issues 
the Council would make a full ap- 
praisal at its summer session. 

A point stressed by Sir Douglas Cop- 
land, of Australia, was that obstacles 
to world trade could be removed only 
by an attack on many fronts, involving 
all phases of international economic 
co-operation, The development of freer 
and wider international trade relations 
was a global problem, on which every 
economic question on the agenda of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth sessions 
had a bearing. The Council would 
therefore be in a much better position 
to discuss it at the next session, when 
it had completed its examination of the 
other economic items. 

Sir Douglas felt there was little 
urgency about the problem, The situa- 
tion was not deteriorating and had not 
deteriorated since 1946. Indeed, the 
Council’s work had already helped to 
lower trade barriers and free interna- 
tional trade. 

After further debate the Council, by 
a vote of 13 in favor, 3 against (Czecho- 
slovakia, India, U.S.S.R.), with 2 ab- 
stentions (Egypt, Yugoslavia), decided 
to postpone consideration of the pro- 
posed U.S.S.R. item to the next session. 


AGENDA Before adopting its agenda 
the Council agreed to postpone until 
its summer session two other items. 
One concerned the election of mem- 
bers of the Council’s committee on 
non-governmental organizations, and 
the other was the question of the or- 
ganization and operation of the Coun- 
cil and its subsidiary bodies. 
Economic questions on the agenda 
include problems relating to land re- 
form, international price relations and 
the flow of private capital for the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed 
countries. On the social side the Coun- 
cil will consider such issues as forced 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 


The resolution also invites the Sec- 
retary-General, together with the Di- 
rector-General of UNESCO, to provide 
studies of methods used to increase 
school attendance by girls, including 
vocational training, and to encourage 
the use of women, including married 
women, as teachers in areas where it 
has not been customary to employ 
them in schools. 

Lastly, the resolution expresses the 
hope that UNESCO, in allocating schol- 
arships and fellowships, will continue 
to give appropriate attention to the 
need for additional women leaders in 
the field of education, particularly 
fundamental education. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE By a unanimous 
vote, the Commission adopted, with 
amendments, a resolution submitted by 
Iran, Pakistan and the United States, 
declaring that technical assistance 
“may be especially useful to govern- 
ments engaged in revising their laws 
and administrative practices which 
have been found to discriminate 
against women.” 

The resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General “to make certain that full 
information on the availability of ex- 
pert assistance in promoting and safe- 
guarding the rights of women is in- 
cluded in information to governments 
on technical assistance, so that they 
may request such aid if they wish, and 
also to make certain that this informa- 
tion is readily accessible to non-gov- 
ernmental organizations.” 

The resolution further calls atten- 
tion to a memorandum by the Secre- 
tary-General on fellowships and other 
assistance available to governments for 
the training of persons interested in 
improving the status of women. 


WORK OF UNITED NATIONS By a unani- 
mous vote, the Commission adopted 
the proposal introduced by the Domi- 
nican Republic on participation of 
women in the work of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies. 

After expressing its appreciation for 
the Secretary-General’s personal as- 
surance that there would be no dis- 
crimination against women in the em- 
ployment policy of the United Nations, 
the resolution declared that the Com- 
mission “looks forward with confid- 
ence to a constantly increasing num- 


labor, freedom of information, and the 
problem of statelessness. The Council’s 
session is expected to last about four 
weeks, 
The present composition of the 
Council is as follows: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, China. Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
India, Norway, Pakistan, Turkey, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 
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ber of women in policy-making or 
senior positions in the Secretariat of the 
United Nations.” 

NEXT SzSSION A proposal to place 
the protection of mother and child as 
a separate item on the agenda of its 
next session was adopted unanimously 
by the Commission. The Secretary- 
General was asked to provide a sum- 
mary of the documentation on the 
subject in so far as it bears on the 
question of the working mother. 

The future work of the Commission 
will continue to give high priority to 
consideration of the progress achieved 
toward granting women equal political 
rights, equal pay for equal work, and 
equal access to education. 

Other projects of continuing high 
priority include: Study of changes in 
legislation concerning nationality of 
married women; progress report on any 
technical aid extended to governments 
to promote the rights of women; and 
publication of a bi-annual newsletter 
on the status of women. 

The Commission also gave a high 
priority to the publication of two 
United Nations pamphlets, one on the 
political education of women, the other 
on nationality of married women. 

Other ad hoc projects include: cir- 
culation to governments of the revised 
text of a proposed convention on na- 
tionality of married women; supple- 
mentary reports on the status of 
women in family law and _ property 
rights, parental rights and duties, 
domicile of married women, matri- 
monial regimes, and right of women to 
engage in independent work and re- 
ports On ecomonic opportunities for 
women. 





Medical Assembly Opens 

The fourth annual Middle East 
Medical Assembly jointly sponsored 
by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWA) and the American Univer- 
sity in Beirut opened on April 9. 

The Assembly, which will last three 
days, is being attended by 700 doctors 
from all parts of the Middle East, the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and a number of other European 
countries. 

The chairman of the Assembly is 
Professor Reiman, Head of the De- 
partment of Medicine at American 
University in Beirut; the Vice-Chair- 
man is Dr. Louis Findlay, a staff 
member of the World Health Organi- 
zation assigned to UNRWA as Chief of 
the Health Division. 

Seventy-three UNRWA doctors and 
medical specialists from the United 
States, Europe and the Middle East 
will participate in discussions about 
recent advances in medicine and sur- 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 293) 


violations of human rights. The ques- 
tion was discussed in the Commission 
in its consideration of measures of 
implementation of the draft covenants 
on human rights and is reported in 
this issue. 


Seizures of opium reported by gov- 
ernments throughout the world during 
1952 totalled 52,204,222 kilograms. 
This is a little over 52 tons and repre- 
sents more than ten per cent of the 
world’s legitimate needs of the drug. It 
is the largest figure reported 
since the United Nations as- 
sumed control functions under the in- 
ternational treaties on narcotic drugs. 
Total seizes of morsphine, heroin 
and marihuana in the same period also 
showed increases over the last six 
years. These stark facts of the global 
struggle against illicit traffic in drugs 
are disclosed in annual reports to be 
considered by the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, opening meetings at 
Headquarters on April 19. A review of 
the major tasks before the Commission 
appears in this issue, 


Narcotics 


The report of a special committee 
on International Definition and Meas- 
urement of Standards of Living is one 
of the items before the eighth session 
of the Statistical Commis- 
sion. The session opened on 
April 5 at Geneva. Other items include 
external trade statistics and a work 
program in social statistics. 

“Man does not live by bread alone,” 
the special committee noted it its re- 
port after a three-week closed session 
at Headquarters last June. Seeking to 
analyze levels of living in various 
countries, the committee advised the 
use of components based on generally 
acceptable aims for social and eco- 
nomic policy, and an awareness of 
man’s desire for participation in cul- 
tural life. 


Statistics 


Three modern fish-canning machines 
which will permit the Korean fisheries 
industry to double its canning ca- 
pacity have been delivered by the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. 

The high-speed vacuum canners, 
complete with line assemblies, have 
been turned over to the Fisher- 
ies Control Committee, a joint 
UNKRA-Republic of Korea body, for 
canneries in Pusan, Tong Yong and 
Kampo. 

The processing units handle up to 
200 cans per minute, compared with 
the 50-can rate of the best units now 
used in Korea. National production 
last year was approximately 100,000 
cases of 32 cans each. UNKRA has also 
brought in more than 600,000 cans, 
which will be packed with selected, 


Korea 
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high-quality sea foods for the domes- 
tic market and for export trade.. . 

Reconstruction and repair work has 
been completed on 110 buildings of 
the Suwon Agricultural College and 
Suwon Agriculture Experiment Station 
in Korea. The institutions are resum- 
ing near-normal operation. 

Structures include the main build- 
ings, assembly building, chemical 
laboratories, library and auditorium. 
Future plans call for rebuilding the 
students’ demolished living quarters 
and the construction of new laborator- 
ies and research rooms. 


A team of specialists from the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East is in Baghdad as part of a United 
Nations effort to help Iraqi au- 
thorities plan relief operations 
for flood victims. 

Dr. Louis Findlay, chief of UNRWA’s 
health division, reported after a survey 
that, east of Baghdad, a vast lake 
stretched for 40 miles across the great 
Mesopotamian plains, and damage to 
crops, livestock, human life and habi- 
tation must have been of vast magni- 
tude. Although no really accurate 
figures or statistics had become avail- 
able, the figure of half a million per- 
sons displaced was generally accepted. 


Flood 


Two Indonesians have been granted 
fellowships by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization to study processes 
for manufacturing soya bean milk 
powder in the United States, Hong 
Kong and Manila. Mohamed Saleh, an 
analytical chemist from Djakarta, will 
study chemical aspects of production. 
Suwardi Wiraatmadja, an 
engineer from Bandung, 
will also study in the Netherlands. On 
his return to Indonesia he will take over 
the operation of a new soya bean milk 
plant in Jogjakarta. The plant is being 
built with the assistance of FAO and 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
UNICEF is providing equipment for 
the plant and an engineer to superivse 
construction. Fao is providing a tech- 
nologist in addition to fellowships. 


Agriculture 


Air freight rates for books in the 
European zone have been reduced, 
effective April 1, to 50 per cent of 
normal cargo rates. The decision, by 
the International Air Trans- 
port Association, followed 
a request by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization to reduce postal, transport and 
tariff obstacles to international circu- 
lation of educational materials. 


Education 


Egypt has become the fifteenth gov- 
ernment to accept the Convention on 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 








sultative Organization, which aims at 
establishing a United Nations special- 
ized agency for shipping. IMco will 
be established when the Con- 
vention, drawn up in 1948, 
has been ratified or accepted by 21 
states; seven must each have at least 
one million gross tons of shipping. 
To date the Convention has been 
ratified or accepted by seven such 
states — Areentina, Canada, France, 
Greece, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States—plus 
eight other states—Australia, Belgium, 
Burma, the Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Haiti, Ireland and Israel. 


Shipping 


An Australian geologist, Norman 
Henry Fisher, is assisting the Bolivian 
Mining Corporation in making a sur- 
vey of mineral] resources and deter- 
mining tne extent and nature O71 re- 
serves in existing mines. 

While the Bolivian economy is still 
based primarily on mining tin ore (it 
is the largest pro- 
ducer in the West- 
ern Hemisphere) the Government 
hopes to introduce a greater diversity 
in the country’s economy by develop- 
ing its agricultural production, particu- 
larly sugar, and by expanding its pro- 
duction of minerals other than tin, 
such as wolfram, lead, zinc, solumbite 
and cadmium. The extensive geological 
survey will be conducted concurrently 
with a program for development and 
modernization of existing mines... . 


Technical Assistance 


Marcel Louis Croisier, a French 
civil engineer with twenty years’ ex- 
perience in the organization and opera- 
tion of the multiple small-scale and 
cottage industries which flourish in 
sFrance, is in Colombia advising on 
methods of financing, efficiently organ- 
izing and increasing the output of 
small-scale industry... . 


Michel Jean-Marie Penicaud, until 
recently a Senior Controller of Insur- 
ance with the French Ministry, is as- 
sisting the Superintendencia de Bancos 
in Quito, Ecuador, in making a thor- 
ough study of existing insurance legis- 
lation which the Government considers 
inadequate to meet the growing needs 
of the country. On the basis of this 
study he will assist in drafting new 
legislation covering all branches of 
insurance, including life, fire, accident 
and marine. 


The United Nations Postal Admin- 
istration is co-operatine with Scholastic 
Magazine in forming United Nations 
Stamp Clubs. Their purpose is to en- 
courage an interest in the knowledge 
of peoples and places throughout the 
world through stamp collecting. Mem- 
bership is open to existing stamp clubs 
and to individual collectors of school 
age who wish to form clubs. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 


fifteenth of each month. It lists 


scheduled for the three months following the 
however, are 
information 
meetings, from the Conference Section, 
inter-governmental 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, 


United Nations organs, 
Further 


of major t 
wherever possible. 


specialized agencies and other 


meetings and conferences either in 


United Nations, 


session or 
date of publication. Meetings 

listed for a longer period 
obtained: for United Nations 
N. Y.; for meetings of 
organizations, from the 
United Nations, N. Y.; 


can be 


and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 
(as of April 15) 


Feb. 23 Commission on Human Rights— 
10th Session Headquarters 
Mar. 30 Economic and Social Council— 
17th Session Headquarters 
Apr. 5 Statistical Commission—S8th Ses- 
sion Geneva 
Apr. 5 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
Headquarters 
Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 


Apr. Security Council 
Apr. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 19 Commission on Narcotic: Drugs 
9th Session Headquarters 
Apr. 19 Consultative Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Questions Headquarters 
Apr. 20 Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration Geneva 
Apr. 20 ECE—tTrade Consultations 
Geneva 
Apr. 20 UN Joint Staff Pension Board 
Headquarters 
Apr. 26 UNICEF—Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Budget Headquarters 
Apr. 27 Investments Committee 
Headquarters 
May 4 World Health Organization— 
Seventh Assembly Geneva 
May 11 UN Conference on Customs For- 
malities Headquarters 
May 12 Technical Assistance Board— 
29th Session : Geneva 
May 17 Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions vi Hiskes Headquarters 
May 17 Regional Technical Conference 
on Water Resources Development 
Tokyo 
Committee of the 
ACC. si Geneva 
May 24 Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination j Geneva 
May 27 WHO—Executive Board—1l14th 
Session .- Geneva 
May Committee on South-West Africa 
Headquarters 
June 1 Standing Committee on Admin- 
istrative Unions Headquarters 
June 2 Trusteeship Council—l4th Ses- 
sion ... s Headquarters 
June 2 International Labour Conference 
—37th Session Geneva 
June 7 Interim Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements Headquarters 
June 9 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
June 9 UN High Commissioner’s Advis- 
ory Committee on Refugees ..Geneva 
June 14 Conference of European Sta- 
tisticians—4th Session . Geneva 
June 14 Permanent Central Opium 
Board; Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 


May 17 Preparatory 
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United Nations, N. Y. 


PCOB/NDSB 


Session 
Geneva 
June 25 UN Film Board—22nd Session 
Geneva 
June 29 Economic and Social Council— 
18th Session Geneva 
June Technical Assistance Committee 
Geneva 


Body; Joint 


June 29 Consultative Committee on 
Public Information for the UN and 
Specialized Agencies Geneva 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Apr. 26 Meeting of Experts on Protec- 
tion of Dockers against Accidents 
Geneva 
Experts on Condi- 
Fishing Industry 
Geneva 
May 24 125th Session of the Governing 
Body Geneva 
June 2 37th Session of the International 
Labour Conference Geneva 
June 25 126th Session of the Governing 
Body Geneva 


May Committee of 
tions of Work in 


FAO 


Apr. 15 European Commission for Con- 
trol of Foot-and-Mouth Disease Rome 
Apr. Executive Committee for Desert 
Locust Control Cairo 
Apr. 26 Wheat and Barley Breeding for 
the Near East Damascus 
May 10 Co-ordinating Committee, 
Fourth Session Rome 
May 17 Committee Con- 
trol, 18th Session ; ; Rome 
May 17 Third Conference on Wood 
Technology Paris 
May 24 Working Party on Mediterran- 
ean Pasture and Fodder Development 
Ankara 

May Technical Advisory Committee on 
Desert Locust Control Rome 
May Co-ordinating Committee on Des- 
ert Locust Control in the Arabian 
Peninsula Beirut 
June Pilot Committee on Logging Tech- 
niques and Training of Forest Work- 
ers ; 3 Switzerland 
June 1 Joint Sub-Commission on Medi- 
terranean Forestry Problems Greece 
June 3 Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems, 23rd Session Rome 
June 14 European Committee on Agri- 
culture, 6th Session... Rome 
June 28 General Fisheries Council for 
the Mediterranean Algiers 
June 28 Working Group on Torrent 
Control and Protection from Aval- 
anches Davos-Sierre (Switzerland) 


on Financial 


UNESCO 
Apr. 21 Inter-Governmental conference 
on the protection of cultural prop- 
erty in event of armed conflict 
The Hague 


May 4 Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research Paris 


May 5 Meeting on the Terminology of 
the Social Sciences Paris 


May 17 Provisional Advisory Commit- 
tee for Interim Administration of the 
Universal Copyright Convention 

Paris 

May 24 Expert Committee to Study 
Principles and Methods of Education 
for Living in a World Community 

Paris 

May 31 International Advisory Commit- 
tee on Bibliography Paris 

June 8S Intergovernmental Conference 
of Experts on Cultural Relations and 
Conventions Paris 

June 17 Meeting of Experts on Tech- 
niques of Evaluation of International 
Action Program Montreal 

June 27 Seminar on Educational and 
Cultural Television Program Produc- 
tion London 


ICAO 


Apr. 21 Co-ordination of Air Transport 

in Europe Strasbourg 
May/June 22nd Session of the Council 

Montreal 

June 15 4th Session of the Meteorology 

Division Montreal 


ITU 
May 1 9th Session of the Administrative 
Council Geneva 
UPU 
May 3 Executive & Liaison Commission 
Lucerne 
WHO 


May 4 Seventh World Health Assembly 
Geneva 
Executive 
Geneva 


May 27 14th Session of the 


Board 
wmo 


Aeronautical 
Montreal 


June 15 Commission for 
Meteorology 


1GO'’s 
Apr. 26 ICEM (Intergovernmental Com- 


mittee for European Migration) 
Geneva 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economie and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


May 3 International Catholic Press 
Union—4th International Congress 
Paris 
May 2 International Conference on 
Large Electric Systems—1l15th session 
Paris 
May 16 International Institute of Weld- 
ing—Annual Assembly Florence 
May 19 League of Red Cross Societies— 
23rd meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors Oslo 
May 21 International Federation of Ag- 
ricultural Producers—7th General 
Meeting Nairobi 
June 3 World's Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union—19th Convention 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Organization of 
Council 
Geneva 


June 8 International Council of Women 
—Assembly Helsinki 


June 19 World's Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—Execu- 
tive Committee Mainau 

June 22 International Alliance of Wo- 
men—Equal Rights, Equal Responsi- 
bilities—Annual Board Meeting 

London 

June 25 International Conference of So- 
cial Work Toronto 

June 27 International Alliance of Wo- 
men—Equal Rights, Equal Responsi- 
bilities—-International Committee 

London 


3 International 
General 


June 
Employers—29th 
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June 29 International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions: International 
Shoe and Leather Workers Federa- 
tion—Biennial Congress Oslo 

July 4 Catholic International Union for 
Social Service Montreal 


July 6 International Union of Pure and 
Applied Physics—8th General Assem- 
bly : London 

July 7 Lions International—37th An- 
nual Convention New York 

July 9 International Federation of Wo- 
men Lawyers—l10th Annual Conven- 
tion Helsinki 

July 12 World's Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association—Seminar Geneva 

July 16 International 
Juvenile Court Judges 


Association of 
4th Congress 
Brussels 
World Federation— 


July 20 Lutheran 


2nd Latin American Lutheran Confer- 
ence aa Rio de Janeiro 
July 23 International Union Against 
Cancer—6th Congress Sao Paulo 
July 24 World Power Conference—Ex- 
ecutive Council Rio de Janeiro 
July 26 World Federation for Mental 
Health—I1st Latin American Congress 
on Mental Health Sao Paulo 
July 26 Open Door International—9th 
Congress ; Oxford 
July 27 World’s Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association—Seminar Geneva 
July 28 International Alliance of Wo- 
men—Equal Rights, Equal Responsi- 
bilities—4 weeks study course: “Wo- 
men in the Community” Denmark 
July 31 World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession— 
2nd Assembly of Delegates Oslo 


UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


MARCH 22 — APRIL 6 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Africa 
(closed)—March 23, 


Committee on South West 


Working 
26, April 1. 

International Civil Service Advisory 
Board (closed)—March 22, 23, 24, 25, 
29, 30. 

United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine (closed)—March 23. 

Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions (closed) 
—April 5, 6. 


Group 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
662nd MEETING—March 23 

The Palestine question, 

1. Complaint by Israel against Egypt 
concerning: (a) Enforcement by Egypt 
of restrictions on passage of ships trad- 
ing with Israel through Suez Canal. 
(b) Interference by Egypt with shipping 
proceeding to the Israeli Port of Elath 
on the Gulf of Aqaba (S/3168); 

Il. Complaint by Egypt against Israel 
concerning “violations by Israel of 
Egyptian-Israeli General Armistice 
Agreement at demilitarized zone of El 
Auja” (S/3172). 

teps. statements on Israeli complaint. 


663rd MEETING—March 25 


Statements by 
raeli complaint. 


representatives on Is- 


664th MEETING—March 29 

Statements by representatives on Is- 
raeli complaint. Draft res. (S/3188 
Corr.1) voted 8 to 2, with one absten- 
tion. Not adopted, because of one nega- 
tive vote of permanent Council mem- 
ber (USSR). General debate. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
755th-756th PLENARY MEETINGS— 
March 30 

Seventeenth Council session 
Following unanimously elected: Mr. 
Juan I. Cooke (Argentina), President; 
Sir Douglas Copland (Australia), First 
Vice-President; Mr. Jiri Nosek (C-ech- 
oslovakia), Second Vice-President. Reps. 
statements on 2 points of order: (1) 
question of China’s representation (2) 
access to Headquarters of NGO reps. 
SG made statement (Doc. E/L.578). Con- 
sidered provisional agenda (E/2525) 
and supplementary items (E/2525/Add. 
1 and 2). Australia proposed that item 
21 (Organization and operation of the 


opened. 
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commissions) be de- 
ferred to 18th later agreed to. 
UK proposed that item 26 (Removal of 
obstacles to international trade and 
means of developing international eco- 
nomic relations) be considered at 18th 
session under item 2(c) in list of items 
for that session (E/2530), later adopted. 
Included Item 27 (Draft Convention on 
enforcement of international arbitral 
awards) on 17th session agenda, on 
understanding that discussion would be 
confined to procedural aspects of the 
question. Approved provisional agenda 
(E/2525 and Add.2) with exception of 
item 21, deferred to 18th session, and 
item 22, decision postponed for 24 hours, 
President calling attention to provi- 
sions of rule 85, invited NGO’s in cate- 
gories A and B desiring consultation on 


Council and its 


session, 


items on agenda, in writing 


to SG by April 1. 


757th MEETING—March 31 


A Legal Dept. rep. made statment on 
decision regarding item 22 of agenda, 
followed by discussion, Draft res. adopt- 
ed, 15-0, 3 abstentions, (E/L.582), re- 
ferring Rule 82 to 18th session and 
amending it to provide that Committee 
members shall be elected at resumed 
part of second session each year. Ac- 
cepted arrangements of business (E 
L.583) proposed by SG and decided to 
set up Economic and Social Committees 
as Committees of the Whole, with First 
and Second Vice Presidents as Chair- 
men of those Committees, respectively. 
Decided also to hold general debate on 
item 3 in plenary meeting, after which 
sub-items (a), (b), (c) and (d) would 
be referred to Economic Committee. 

Transport and Communications: (a) 
Protocol on Uniform System of Road 
Signs and Signals: Adopted draft res 
(E/L.580). (b) Pollution of sea water: 
Adopted draft res. (E/L.581). (c) Situa- 
tion on ratification of Convention on 
IMCO: Adopted draft res, (E/L.579). 


to apply 


758th-759th MEETINGS—April 1 

Decided refer internal migration stud- 
ies to Population Commission. SG intro- 
duced ACC report (E/2512, paras.6-15). 
Discussed NGO Council Committee re- 
port (E/2550), adopting draft res. A 
and B as a whole. 


760th MEETING—April 2 

TAC report on expanded program of 
technical assistance (E/2558 and Corr.1) 
introduced, along with draft res, (E 
L.585). 
761st-762nd MEETINGS—April 5 

NGO's Committee’s reports (E/2561 
and 2562) introduced and approved. 
General debate on draft convention on 
enforcement of international arbitral 
awards (E/L.586). Began discussion on 
economic dev. of under-developed coun- 
tries. 
763rd-764th MEETINGS—April 6 

Heard stmt on financial implications 
of (E/L.586); unanimously adopted it. 
Reps. stmts on review of NGO's; adopt- 
ed res. as a whole (E/2551) contained 
in NGO Council Committee report. 
Cont’d discussion on economic dev, of 
under-developed countries. 


ORLD YOUTH LEADERS VISIT HEADQUARTERS 


DELEGATES to the New York Herald Tribune Youth Forum, representing 32 different countries, 
on March 23 visited the United Nations Headquarters. Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold is 
seen here conversing informally with some of the young delegates. 


U. N. B.—April 15, 1954 











Council Committee on Non-Govern- 


mental Organizations 
138th-139th MEETINGS—March 31 


Adopted agenda (E/C.2/380). Heard 
requests of orgs. in category A to be 
heard by Council or its Committees un- 
der Rule 86. Decided, in closed meeting, 
that orgs.’ reps. be heard on listed 
items. Consulted with orgs. in category 
B on agenda items under Rule 85, De- 
cided parts of 134th session summary 
record be made available and circula- 
tion of a written statement. 


140th MEETING—April 2 


Adopted agenda (E/C.2 381). Heard 
requests and consulted with reps. 


Social Committee 
257th-258th MEETINGS—April 5 


Reps. stmts. on recognition and en- 
forcement abroad of maintenance obli- 
gations. Draft res. (E/AC.7/L.189) sub- 
mitted, requesting SG transmit Com- 
mittee of Experts’ reports to govs, for 
information and action; also rec'd draft 
res. (B/AC.7/L.190), with amendment 
(E/AC.7/L.191). 


259th MEETING—April 6 
On US proposal, Committee agreed 
adjourn until April 7. 


Commission on Human Rights 





442nd-443rd MEETINGS—March 22 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights.and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Began discussion question of 
reservations. UK rep. presented pro- 
posal (E/CN.4/L.345). Reps. statements 
and amendments to proposal (E/CN.4/ 
L.349 and L.350). Belgium submitted 
proposal on reservations to territorial 
application article (E/CN.4/L.348). 


444th-445th MEETINGS—March 23 


Reservations question cont'd with 


reps. statements. 
446th-447th MEETINGS—March 24 


Discussion cont’d with proposal sub- 
mitted (E/CN.4/L.351). UK rep. added 
paragraph to his proposal (E/CN.4/ 
L.345/Add.1). Amendments followed (E,/ 
CN.4/L.352 and 353). 


448th MEETING—March 25 


Statements on rep. of WFTU at pres- 
ent session, Cont'd discussion of reser- 
vations, (BE/CN.4/L.350) withdrawn by 
Belgium. Draft article (E/CN.4/L.354) 
and res. (B/CN.4/L.355) submitted by 
Chile and Uruguay, requesting ECOSOC 
transmit pertinent docs, to GA, adopted. 


449th-450th MEETINGS—March 26 


Concluded reservations question. Pak- 
istan submitted amendment (E/CN.4/ 
L.356), adopted. Belgium proposed 
amendment (E/CN.4/L.348). Voted on 
federal clause proposals, deferred from 
March 19. Rejected (E/CN.4/L.343), in- 
clusion of federal states provisions in 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights. Adopted USSR proposal 
(E/CN.4/L.340/Corr.1). Discussed other 
final clauses for draft covenants, Ar- 
ticle 70, as a whole, adopted. Agreed 
UK: amendments (E/CN.4/L.347) and In- 
dia (E/2447, Annex II, Section C) re- 
garding reservations question forward- 
ed to GA Commission’s report. Also 
agreed to include federal clause and 
territorial application articles as next 
two articles of final clauses. Considered 
article 73 on amendments to Covenants 
and India’s amendment. 


451st MEETING—March 29 


Concluded Article 73 discussion, In- 
‘dian amendment withdrawn and Article 
as a whole, adopted. Discussed question 
of right of property again, agreeing to 
defer decision until later date. With 
some exceptions, work concluded on 
Draft Covenants and agenda Item 3 
(Political Rights of Women). Adopted 
proposal to consider Sub-Commission’s 
report at next meeting. 
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452nd-454th MEETINGS—March 30 


Began discussion of sixth session of 
Sub-Commission’s report on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities. Agreed to discuss report 
generally as a whole, first. Draft res. 
submitced (E/CN.4/L.359) on collabora- 
tion between Sub-Commission and Spec. 
Agencies. Agreed on April 2 as deadline 
for receipt of nominations on vacancy 
on Sub-Commission and election held 
on April ¥. Held closed afternoon meet- 
ing to receive confidential list of SG 
communications, in accordance with 
res. 75 (V), as amended. Agreed to 
publicize meeting’s summary records. 


455th-456th MEETINGS 


General debate cont'd and ended. 
Then. discussed procedure questions. 


March $1 





457th-458th MEETINGS—April 1 


Began consideration of draft res. A 
in Annex I of Sub-Commission’s report 
and amendments submitted (E/CN.4/ 
L360), (E/CN.4/L.361, later Rev.1 and 
Rev.2). (E/CN.4/L.365), and (E/CN.4,; 
L.367 and Rev. 1). Letter read from US 
rep., announcing resignation from Sub- 
Commission, thereby making 2 vacan- 
cies to be filled. Dead-line extended for 
nominations from April 2 to April 6, 
1954, 
459th-460th MEETINGS—April 2 

Concluded consideration of draft res. 
A (E/CN.4/703, Annex I) on Study of 
Discrimination in Education, voting as 
follows: Adopted (E/CN.4/L.361/Rev.2, 
L.365, L.360) and resolution as a whole 
by 11 to 4, with 2 abstentions. Rejected 
(B/CN.4/L.365) and (E/CN.4/L.361/Rev. 
2, paragraph 2). (E/CN.4/L.367/Rev.1) 
was then withdrawn. Began considera- 
tion of draft res. B (E/CN.4/703, Annex 
I) with reps. statements, 


461st-462nd MEETINGS—April 5 


Cont’d discussion. Amendment (E, 
CN.4/L.368 and 369) submitted; later 
withdrawn. Draft res. B as a whole, 
rejected. 


463rd-464th MEETINGS—April 6 


Discussed draft. res. on present posi- 
tion of minorities throughout world 
(E/CN.4/L.370 and L.371); adopted, as a 
whole. Began discussion of draft res. 
C on measures to expedite Sub-Commis- 
sion’s work (E/CN.4/703, Annex I). 


Commission on Status of Women 


149th MEETING—March 22 


Eighth session opened, with SG and 
Acting Chairman addresses. Following 
officers elected: Miss Minerva Bernar- 
dino (Dominican Republic), Chairman; 
Mrs. John Warde (United Kingdom), 
First Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Zofia Dem- 
binska (Poland), Second Vice-Chair- 
man; Mrs. Safiyeh Firouz, (Iran), Rap- 
porteur. Adopted provisional agenda 
(E/CN.6/241), without objection, slight 
alteration by France (/Rev.1). Chair- 
man mentioned rep. of World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions at present session, 
followed by reps. statements. Chairman 
ceesree Commission kept informed of 

evs. 


150th-151st MEETINGS—March 23 


Began general debate on Political 
Rights of Women: Draft res. (E/CN.6/ 
L.121) tabled, later withdrawn by Pak- 
istan, in favor of another draft res. on 
“Report on ways in which equal politi- 
eal rights for women can be achieved 
and made effective.” Reps. also intro- 
duced draft res. (E/CN.6/L.122) relating 
to Convention on Political Rights of 
Women. Discussed Technical Assistance 
Programs in relation to status of women. 


152nd-153rd MEETINGS—March 24 





Discussion cont’d. Postponed consid- 
eration of Draft survey on women in 
public services and functions and Plan 
for proposed report on women in politi- 
eal and public life. Adopted (E/CN.6/ 
L.122). Noted reports on status of wo- 
men in Trust and Non-Self-Governing 








Territories. Established 2 ad hoc Com- 
mittees: (1) deals with drafting res., 
(2) reviews SG hst of communications 
relating to status of women. Considered 
Nationality of Married Women with 
reps. Statements. Draft res. (E/CN.6 
L119) and (B/CN.6/L.120) tabled, 
Amendment (E/CN.6/L.123) proposed. 


154th-155th MEETINGS—March 25 


Discussed draft res. (E/CN.6/L.121 
Rev.2 and /L.124), relating to Report on 
Ways in which equal political rights for 
women may be achieved and made ef- 
féctive. Referred them to Resolutions 
Committee. Resumed debate on Nation- 
ality of Married Women. Began con- 
sideration of Equal Pay for Equal 
Work; Statements by US and ILO reps 


156th-157th MEETING—March 26 


Considered 2 draft res. on Political 
Rights of Women (E/CN.6/L.121/Rev.3 
and L.124/Rev.1): both adopted. General 
debate on question of equal pay for 
equal work, Draft res. tabled (E/CN.6 
L.125 and L.126), both adopted. 


158th-159th MEETINGS—March 29 


Resumed debate of Nationality of 
Married Women, discussing draft res. 
(E/CN.6/L.119/Rev.2 and E/CN.6/1.120, 
Rev.1), adopting them, with amendment 
(E/CN.6/L.123) as annex in ECOSOC re- 
port. Began Economic opportunities for 
women with reps. statements. 





160th-161lst MEETINGS—March 30 


Cont'd debate with draft res. (E/CN. 
6/L.127 and L.130), referred to Ad Hoc 
Committee on Resolutions. (E/CN.6 
L.128) tabled, later withdrawn. 


162nd-163rd MEETINGS—March 31 


Debate cont’d. Adopted draft res. 
(E/CN.6/L.131) presented to it by Reso- 
lutions Committee, meeting in closed 
session this day. Began consideration 
of Status of women in private law: 
Heard reps. statements and draft res. 
(E/CN.6/L.132) was presented. 





164th-165th MEETINGS—April 1 


General debate cont'd, Reviewed 7th 
session decision to include Human 
Rights article in Civil and Political 
Rights Covenant. Heard Human Rights 
Comm. rep., on above and property 
rights. Unanimously adopted draft res. 
(E/CN.6/L.132) requesting govs. to re- 
ply to Parts II (Property Rights) and 
IIL (Family Law) of Questionnaire on 
Legal Status and Treatment of Women. 


166th-167th MEETINGS—April 2 


Draft res, (E/CN.6/L.133) referred to 
Resolutions Committee; decided to in- 
clude draft res. (E/CN.6/L.136 and 
L.137) in its report. Draft res. (E/CN. 
6/L.134 and Rev. 1) adopted, as well as 
(E/CN.6/L.135 and L.133/Rev.1). Debate 
begun on Educational opportunities for 
women with reps. statements. 


168th-169th MEETINGS—April 5 


Draft res. (E/CN.6/L.138) adopted. 
General debate resumed. (E/CN.6/L.139 
and 141) presented and referred to 
Resolutions Committee. 


170th-171st MEETINGS—April 6 


ILO rep. spoke on access to appren- 
ticeship. Began consideration of tech. 
assistance programs relating to women. 
Considered women’s participation § in 
UN work, with draft res. (E/CN.6/ 
L.142), unanimously adopted. Resumed 
TA programs debate, draft res. (E/CN. 
6/L.144) presented, but voting post- 
poned until next meeting. 





Technical Assistance Board 


(closed)—March 22, 23, 25, 26, 30, 31 
Working Party—March 24 


Technical Assistance Committee 


66th MEETING—March 24 


Draft Report of the Committee to the 
Council: Considered paras. of report 
(E/TAC/37). Exec. Chairman of TAB 
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and WHO rep. made statements. UK 
sub-amendment (E/TAC/L.69, note 3/), 
to Australian amendment, accepted. US 
proposal adopted, postponing Commit- 
tee action on Australian proposal until 
next session. Cont’d consideration of 
draft report as whole. Pakistan with- 
drew proposal (E/TAC/L.64), thus com- 
pleting session’s work. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


521st MEETING—March 22 : 


Examination of petitions in Togoland 
under British administration: Consid- 
ered 60th report of Standing Committee 
on Petitions (T/L.415). Examining con- 
ditions in French Togoland, considered 
report of Drafting Committee (T/L. 
431). Decided, without objection, to in- 
clude summary of individual observa- 
tions by Council members (T/L.439); 
adopted French Togoland report. Ex- 
amined French Togoland petitions: 
Considered 72nd report (T/L.440). Ex- 
amining petitions on Somaliland under 
Italian administration, considered 64th, 
65th and 66th reports (T/L.425 to 427). 
Examined Nauru petitions: Considered 
69th report (T/L.435), adopting draft 
res. Examining petitions on Tangan- 
yika, considered 70th report (T/L.436). 
Examined Ruanda-Urundi petitions: 
Considered 7ist report (T/L.437). Con- 
sidered and adopted draft res. (T/L.422) 
on UN Visiting Mission reports on 
Trust Terrs. in W. Africa (1952). 


522nd MEETING—March 23 


Participation of Trust Terrs.’ indi- 
genous inhabitants in Council’s work: 
Considered Committee on Participa- 
tion’s report (T/L.477), and draft res. 


(T/L.458). Supp. information for exam. 
of annual reports: Considered draft res. 
(T/L.446). 


523rd-524th MEETING—March 24 


Completed cons. of (T/L.458 and 
L.459), lost in tie-vote. Noted 73rd re- 
port (T/L.444) on special information 
required on action taken on petitions. 
Noted report on Administrative Union 
affecting Trust Terrs. (T/L.449). Voted 
approval on SG’s report on credentials 
(T/1011, Corr. 1 and Add. 1). Decided, 
without objection, that visiting mission 
to Trust Terrs. in E. Africa leave on 
July 20, 1954 visiting Ruanda-Urundi, 
Tanganyika and Somaliland under Ital. 
admin., for 3-months’ duration. Ap- 
pointed Dr. R. Eguizabal (El Salvador) 
and Mr. R. Jaipal (India) mission mem- 
bers. Examining conditions in Tan- 
ganyika, considered report (T/L.451), 
(T/L.448) and rejected (T/L.460). De- 
cided to include summary of observa- 
tions made by members (T/L.456) in 
Tanganyika conditions report. Adopted 
report on conditions as a whole (T/ 
L.419 and Add.l, L.448, L.451, L.455, 
L.456). 


525th MEETING—March 25 


Considered Ruanda-Urundi report 
(T/L.452) and (T/L.438 and Corr.1). Re- 
jected (T/L.461). Adopted report as 
whole (T/L.420 and Add.1, L.438, L.452, 
L.457). Adopted British Cameroons re- 
port (T/L.404 and Add.1, L.418, L.424). 
Adopted French Cameroons report as 
whole (T/L.406 and Add.1 and 2, L.429, 
L.445, L.454). Adopted British Togoland 
report as whole (T/L.407 and Add.1, 
L.421, L.450). Appointed Belgium, 
France, India, Syria, UK and USSR as 
members of Standing Committee on 


Petitions. Decided 14th session be con- 
vened June 2, 1954, thus completing 
session’s work. 


Standing Committee on Petitions 
152nd-153rd MEETINGS—March 29 


Mr. Maasonet (Belgium) elected 
Chairman. Petitions concerning Togo- 
land under French administration 
Considered (T/PET.7/350 and Add. 1-5. 
351 and Add. 1 and 2; T/PET.7/351 and 
Add. 1 and 2, 352, 354 and Add. 1-4, 357 
and 359). 


154th MEETING—March 30 


Petitions concerning Togoland under 
French administration: Considered (T, 
COM.7/L.13; T/COM.7/353 and 360). 


155th MEETING—April 2 


Examination of classification of peti- 
tions and communications circulated 
pursuant to rules 24 and 85, paragraph 
2, of rules of procedure, Decided that 
established petitions procedure should 
apply to: (T/PET.5/L.17, L.18, L.20; 
T/COM.5/L.29 and Add. 1; T/COM.5/ 
L.30; T/COM.11/L.87 and Add. 1, L.88, 
L.90, L.91, L.96, L.97 and L101). De- 
cided that following should be included 
in Part B of annex to 14th session pro- 
visional agenda of Trusteeship Council: 
(T/COM.5/L.33, T/COM.6 and 7/L.16). 


156th MEETING—April 5 


Petitions concerning French Togo- 
land: Adopted 74th report; Noted in- 
formation furnished by France on ac- 
tion on Trusteeship Council recom- 
mendations; Considered future work 
program and decided to reconvene May 
17, 1954. 
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Oct. 25—United Nations Day stamp, in two denominations. 


Dec. 10—Human Rights Day stamp, in two denominations. 


All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the United Nations 
Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 
Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
For list of stamps, order forms, information on first day covers, write to United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, United Nations, New York. 
There is available a monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of the United 
Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United Nations postal issues through 
1952. Price 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, N. Y. (coin, 


check or money order). 


On sale at the bookshop, United Nations Headquarters, or by mail from The Washington Press, 43 
William Street, Newark 2, N. J., or through philatelic trade channels—an album devoted exclusively 
to United Nations stamps, with background information concerning the stamps and the United 


Nations generally. Price $1.50. 


U.N. B.—April 15, 1954 





UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ 
Network for Peace and stations of the Dominion Net- 
work of Canada. In New York City, Stations WEVD, 
WWRL and WMCA carry. this program. (WMCA: 
10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 4:00-4:15 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” as follows: Mountain 
and Central Network, Mondays at 7:00 p.m.; Eastern 
Network, Sundays at 12:15 p.m. 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sota. and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N .3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rve du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard ‘Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung oe Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksggard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”” 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manvel Novas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,”’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle,” Bolte Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Pembangunan, Ltd., Genung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peri, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhard?, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

eS Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 

igon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 


ASE 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 


AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





UNITED NATIONS PICTORIAL 


The second issue in a new series of books containing illustrated articles on the 
world-wide activities of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


Among the stories in U.N. Pictorial, No. 2: 


From Legend to Livelihood: Brazil's promised land can help meet 
world’s great food needs 


The First Woman President of the General Assembly — Madame 
Pandit of India 


Helping the World’s Sick Children: International Children’s 
Centre in Paris 


The Conquest of Malaria in South-East Asia: combined forces 


combat centuries-old scourge 
Oases in the Desert Lives of Arab Refugee Children 
The War Against Illicit Narcotics 


U.N. Publication No, 1953.1.36 46 pages, 9” x 12” 
$0.40 3/-sterling 1.50 Swiss francs 


Obtainable in local currencies from sales agents 
for United Nations publications 








